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Samkara must have been a very important member of the Nyaya 
school, for some of the views detailed above are not found clearly 
stated in writers prior to him, and are particularly appealed to by 
later writers such as Udayana. Furthermore, the Buddhist logician 
Ratnaklrti found it appropriate to write a whole work, Sthirasiddhu 
du$ana , directed against Samkara’s treatise. 7 

As for the question of his date, he must have preceded Santarak- 
sita, who mentions him. Thus he must have flourished no later 
than the 7th century. A.D. Bhattacharya 8 says that Vacaspati 
Misra refers to him, and that in Udayana’s Nyayaparitista Samkara 
is said to be “the head of a band of scholars differing from the Bhasya- 
Varttika school. 55 He places Sarpkara prior to Trilocana. 9 But, he 
also says that this Samkara, the author of Sthirasiddhi, should not be 
identified with Samkarasvamin, another old Naiyayika. No argu¬ 
ments or clarification are given on this point, however, and most 
scholars have in fact made the identification. 

14. VISVARUPA; 15. DHAIRYARASl 

Jayanta Bhatta mentions several old Naiyayikas in his play 
Agamadambari. Two are Visvarupa and Dhairyarasi. 1 It seems 
that Visvarupa wrote a commentary called Tika on the Nydyabha$ya. 
Steinkellner 2 places both these authors in the first half of the 9th 
century. 

Varadaraja Misra in his Tarkikaraksa refers to several views held 
by Visvarupa concerning the ways of losing an argument. He seems 
to have limited the fault of repetition or redundancy to certain 
contexts only, namely those where necessity ( niyama ) has been shown. 
In such a context, however, even the mere repetition of words consti¬ 
tutes a fault. Finally, concerning the 19th way of losing an argu¬ 
ment (called paryanuyojyopeksana ), which is committed when one fails 
to catch one’s opponent making a mistake, Visvarupa is said to have 
held that this constituted a victory for a debater only if he pointed 
out the failure. If neither party catches his opponent, the debating 
assembly itself wins! 3 


16. JAYANTA BHATTA 


Our next author is an especially interesting one. It seems that 
at the end of the 7th century a Gauda Brahmin of the Bharadvaja 
gotra named Sakti migrated from Bengal to Kashmir. His son, or 
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perhaps his grandson, Saktisvamin, became minister to king Mukta- 
pida (invested 733). Saktisvamin’s grandson was named Candra: 
he may or may not be the Candra who commented on Prabhakara 
Mimamsa works. Candra’s son was named Jayanta Bhatta. 1 On 
the basis of the above genealogy one must place him toward the close 
of the 9th century. This is confirmed by the fact that one of Jayanta’s 
works, a drama entitled Agamadambara , was written during the reign 
of Sugandha Devi (904-906). 2 

The Nyayamanjari , Jayanta’s major contribution to Nyaya thought, 
was probably written before the play. According to Jayanta’s own 
account, it was written in jail. He says he is writing as a prisoner 
“in this cavern where no human voice can enter and I have beguiled 
my days here by this diversion of writing a book.” We cannot really 
tell what occasioned Jayanta’s imprisonment. 

Jayanta seems to have had the benefit of an extremely versatile 
education. According to his son Abhinanda his family was deeply 
devout, thoroughly versed in Vedic lore. This is shown in Jayanta’s 
obviously thorough knowledge of, and interest in, the topics and views 
of Purvamliriamsa. Yet he was no narrow-minded zealot; rather 
the reverse. A keen student of Buddhism, he acknowledges his respect 
for Dharmakirti, and when he agrees with that Buddhist author he 
tells us so. Mookerjee likens Jayanta to Santaraksita in that they 
both have tolerant and encyclopaedic command of the literature of 
their times. As for tolerance, though Jayanta is clearly a sincere 
believer in the authority of the Vedas, of Saiva authorities as well 
as various smriis , and attacks the Buddha for being anti-Vedic, he 
nevertheless holds that differences among religious sects are unimpor¬ 
tant, since they all seek the same end. God teaches according to the 
taste and capacity of the pupil. It is for this reason that different 
philosophies are promulgated, and all serious faiths should be 
tolerated. 3 

Jayanta was not only a scholar of philosophy. We have mentioned 
that he wrote a play, the Agamadambara , which is being edited at 
Darbhanga. 4 He was, furthermore, a keen student of grammatical 
theory. According to his own testimony he wrote a treatise on gram¬ 
mar in his youth. Kane credits him with the authorship of several 
lost works on dharmaA 

Despite his erudition Jayanta remains modest about his accom¬ 
plishments, disavowing any originality. His prose style is engaging 
and good-natured. He sometimes pokes fun at himself and his fellow 
—e.g., he cites with glee a bit of doggerel suggesting that Naiyayikas 
pay scant attention to the niceties of grammatical theory, preferring 
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to be taken in by the sterilities of logic. Jayanta 5 s response points out 
the insipidity of grammatical studies. 

Jayanta’s great triumph is the Nyayamanjari . He is also credited 
with a small summary of it called Nydyakalikd, although at least one 
scholar 6 has suggested that the work is a later compilation of 
sentences out of the Nyayamanjari. 

Scholars had thought that references to Jayanta’s work in Buddhist 
writings, as well as in Vacaspati Misra’s, were easy to find. 7 This 
became more difficult to say, however, when it was realized that 
Vacaspati’s teacher wrote a work also called Nyayamanjari , and that 
some of the references were most probably to Trilocana’s work. 
Since Vacaspati’s date has been for some time now an important 
scholarly issue, the identification of the Manjari Vacaspati referred to is 
an important one. Some scholars believe that Jayanta cites and so 
must be placed after Vacaspati. 8 If the above reasoning about his 
date is acceptable, this would bring Vacaspati’s date back into the 
9th century. For various reasons this date for Vacaspati is unaccep¬ 
table (see below). 

NYAYAMANJARI on Gautama’s Nyayasutras 

(Prepared by Janakivallabha Bhattacharya, Usharbudh Arya, 
and *Karl H. Potter). 

Though the work is in a sense a commentary on the Nyayasutras , 
by far the largest portion of it treats Nyaya topics under the rubric 
of pramaria, and the remainder takes up the topics listed as prameyas 
or objects of valid knowledge in Sutra I.I.I. In the following 
summary, therefore, we do not follow the topics utilized in the 
summaries of the Sutras and other commentaries thereon, but 
develop a new scheme. Numbers in parenthesis to the left of a 
paragraph will be used merely for reference purposes. 

References are as follows : “E” precedes page citations from 
the edition of Surya Narayana Sukla, Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 
106, Benares 1936. “T” precedes page citations from the trans¬ 

lation of Janakivallabha Bhattacharya in the Calcutta Review , 
seriatim from October 1952 through March 1955. Each citation 
covers pages up to the next citation. • 

I. INTRODUCTORY SECTION, (El-5; T 1-7 [Oct. 1952]) 

1. After 16 verses of salutation to Siva, etc., Jayanta proceeds 
to explain the utility of scripture. The purpose of scripture is to help 
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people attain the unseen ( adrsia ) ends of man (purusartha). Now 
scripture has 14 branches, of which Nyaya (also called tarka) is one, 
the other being the 4* Vedas, Mimamsa, the so-called 7 ancillary 
sciences (viz., grammar, astronomy, phonetics, ritual, prosody, etymo- 
logy, and Vedic exegesis), the Puranas, and the Dharmasastras. 
But of these nyaya is the most important, since upon its success rests 
any hope of defending the validity of the Vedas. Samkhya, Jain, 
and Buddhist logic are not sufficient to establish the Vedas’ validity. 
In this treatise Jayanta proposes to refute their arguments. As for 
the Carvakas, they can be ignored since their logic is so poor. And 
the Vaisesikas follow the Naiyayikas very closely. 

2. Objection : If the purpose of Nyaya is to defend the validity 
of the Vedas, then it is unnecessary, since Mimamsa does that. 
Answer : True, Mimamsa tries to do it, but its main emphasis is on 
interpreting the Vedas, not on defending their validity. And it will 
be shown below that the Mimamsakas are not very good at defending 
validity when they do try. 

3. Objection: If the Vedas cannot validate themselves, no one 
else can— for how are we to know that Gautama, the author of 
th e sutras, is trustworthy? Answer : And how are we to know enough 
to trust Panini on etymology? These sciences, like the Vedas, are 
always present. The authors of treatises concerning them merely 
report their content and discuss it. Objector : Then the Vedas are 
intrinsically valid! Answer: True, but the point of discussing and 
defending them is to enlighten unlearned people. None of the bran¬ 
ches of science are meant for those who already understand them. 

4. (E5-11; T 7-81 [Nov. 1952]). The question is raised as to 
why anyone should read a book if he is not convinced that it will 
be useful to him. The paradox is posed that in order to find out that a 
book is useful it must be read. The answer given by Jayanta is that 
the opening sentence of a book—here, the first sutra —gives the aim 
of the book, and this is enough to keep the reader interested even 
though he may initially doubt some of the tenets of its author. 

II. THE CATEGORIES 

5. Jayanta now briefly describes each of the 16 categories. Each 
is defended. An objector asks why tenets should be specified as a 
distinct category. The answer is that it shows that the object to be 
inferred has the property it is supposed to have. But, the objector 
continues, if we do not doubt that the object has this property, no 
inference will result—so why list this as a distinct category? True, 
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says Jayanta, but not all inferences are intended to prove doubtful 
objects. There is no rule that inference must not ever be applied to 
cases where nothing is in doubt. 

III. DEFINITION OF INSTRUMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 

7. An instrument of knowledge is to be defined as the collection 
of all the conditions of true judgment, i.e., judgments which are other 
than illusory or doubtful. Objection : Then, since the knower, the 
object, and the act of judging are all conditions of true judgment, 
but no one of them the collection of all conditions, none of them are 
instruments of knowledge. But this runs counter to ordinary ways 
of speaking. Answer: Nevertheless, the collection of causal conditions 
is the only thing which is regularly followed by the effect; therefore 
only it can be called the “instrument.” Objector : But the collection 
of causal conditions cannot be said to “change, 55 while the instrument 
of knowledge must be allowed to change as it produces its result. 
Answer : Though the collection does not change, some of its consti¬ 
tuents do, and it is their change which is spoken of as the change of the 
instrument. The collection, it should be remembered, is not itself 
a whole individual, but merely an aggregate. That is why we say 
we see with our eyes, but not with the collection of causal conditions 
of visual perception. 

8. (A Buddhist objection) Some say that the instrument of 
knowledge is (some kind of) consciousness ( bodha ). Consciousness 
can result from the action of an instrument of knowledge, but cannot 
by itself be the instrument, since not all consciousness issues into further 
results. Therefore consciousness may be part of the instrument of 
knowledge but cannot exhaust it. 

9. Others hold the following view: Consciousness is an instru¬ 
ment of knowledge when it is followed by both an object and knowledge 
of that object. There are parallel series of phenomena: one series 
is known as “objects”, the other as “judgments 55 , and one does not 
occur without the other. Answer: This will not do. For one thing, 
it is generally accepted that an instrument of knowledge is so called 
because it produces true judgments, but in this view it also produces an 
object. Again, a momentary instrument cannot change and thereby 
produce a result. Other points will be elaborated when idealism is 
refuted. 

10. (Vs. Mimamsa) According to Sahara, consciousness is the 
instrument of knowledge, but unlike the Buddhist he holds that the 
result produced by this instrument is different from the instrument. 
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This resuit is the knownness ( jndtaia ) of the object. According to 
Sahara judgment is a motion, for nothing can be achieved without 
some action being performed. Thus when we find that an object 
has been known—and so has knownness—we infer back to the 
presence of an instrument of knowledge. Kumarila holds that 
presumption {arthapatti)> and not inference, is the means by 
which we conclude the presence of the instrument. But both 
Sahara and Kumarila agree that we do not know the instrument 
directly. 

11. Jayanta responds that judgment is not amotion. Although 
some of the conditions, which make up the collection which is the 
instrument, may move, the collection itself does not move. Jayanta’s 
procedure is to try to get the Mimamsaka to admit that the “motion” 
of judging is supersensuous, and then to argue that this supersensuous 
motion is superfluous and can be dispensed with. Furthermore, 
Jayanta claims that Sabara cannot infer a supersensuous motion, 
since no sapaksa is available. The Mimamsaka remarks that if that 
is so, Jayanta cannot infer the existence of his self, since no sapaksa 
is available. Jayanta’s answer is no, that the inference to the self 
is not on the ground of similarity to an sp but on the ground of falling 
under a universal property. In addition, knownness, which the 
Mimamsaka says is the mark from which the motion of judging is 
inferred, is itself not perceived in the object and so cannot function 
as a mark. 

12. As for Kumariia’s theory that the act of judging is known 
through presumption, Jayanta claims that there is no room for pre¬ 
sumption, since whenever we make a judgment we immediately 
thereafter entertain a judgment about that judgment. 

The Mimamsaka, however, does not accept the view that the 
second judgment is distinct from the first. He holds that a judgment 
reveals its object and itself all at once. Jayanta proceeds to refute 
this. His arguments: (1) We cannot know that a judgment is 
about x if we do not first know#. (2) If objects can reveal themselves 
then we all become omniscient in the twinkling of an eye. (3) 
Suppose, then, the Mimamsaka says that the object reveals itself 
under the conditioning of its relation to a. knower. Jayanta replies 
that nothing like this is found elsewhere. A lamp reveals itself in¬ 
dependently of any conditioning. (4) Suppose it be said that 
objects reveal themselves like the number 2, which reveals itself when 
the knower is in a proper frame of mind. Wrong, says Jayanta; 
it is not the number which does the revealing, but the knower who 
counts “one, two”! 
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13. Now Jayanta gives his own view. The self, the knowing 
subject, has a quality of judgment (here, samvedana) which illuminates 
an object. This illumination, however, is not the result of knowing 
but a factor in knowing. Furthermore, it needs another judgment 
to illuminate it. But this will be discussed later. 

14. (Another view) Some say that an instrument of knowledge 
cannot know an object which has already been apprehended. Its 
object must be new, or the judgment does not count as (valid) know¬ 
ledge. Jayanta replies that this requirement is unnecessarily rigid. 
Recognition, which is generally accepted as a kind of knowledge, 
could not be so on this account. The opponent, however, points 
out that Nyaya rejects memory as a kind of true judgment: if 
Jayanta does not accept the requirement that the object of 
knowledge must not have been previously presented, he will have 
to contradict the tenets of his system and admit memory. No, says 
Jayanta, the reason memory is not a kind of true judgment has 
nothing to do with the fact that the object has been known before. The 
reason memory is not a kind of true judgment is just that its object 
is not among the causal conditions which produce the judgment 
which grasps it. 

15. (Buddhist Logicians) Others say that an instrument of 
knowledge is that which “does not baffle movement 55 (avisamvadi ), 
which does not block our attaining the object. The theory of the 
Dignaga school is elaborated. There are two instruments, percep¬ 
tion and inference. Perception gives us determinate apprehension 
of a series of objects similar to the series of svalaksanas which per se are 
unattainable. Inference, though it grasps ideas which are per se 
imaginary, causes us to attain our objects and is therefore an instru¬ 
ment of knowledge. 

Jayanta criticizes this view. Since the Buddhists admit that the 
actual object of perception, viz. the svalaksana or “bare particular, 55 
is never attained, no judgments are ever true in the Buddhist logicians 5 
account. 

16. The Buddhist now defends himself by distinguishing the level 
of conventional experience from the level of higher truth. The 
external world has no real existence from the higher standpoint, and 
from that standpoint there are no true judgments. But from the 
conventional standpoint what we have said above holds good, they 
aver. Jayanta here questions the status of the ignorance (avidya) 
which is held to produce conventional experience. Is this ignorance 
real or unreal? Furthermore, he adds, the Buddhist account fails 
to make room for objects toward which we are indifferent. Surely 
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we can have true judgments about objects which we neither want to 
attain or avoid. 

17. Jayanta also refutes a Buddhist analysis of illusions, e.g., 
a mirage. Why do we not say that the judgment of water in the desert 
is a true judgment, since it reveals its object? The Buddhist says 
that the judgment does three things: (1) it reveals the ray of the sun 
which causes the illusion, (2) it fails to reveal the sand, and (3) 
instead it reveals water which is not causally connected with the sun’s 
ray. This composite judgment is true in its first function but false 
in the other two. Jayanta’s answer is that even the first function is 
false, for the sun’s ray is revealed as permanent whereas the Buddhist 
holds it to be in reality evanescent. 

18. (Samkhya) (E24;T182 [Dec. 1952]). Next the Samkhya 
account is introduced. In this view different modes of the buddhi 
are the instruments of knowledge. Now the buddhi is unconscious, 
being an evolute of prakrti , but it attributes its modifications to the 
conscious purusa. Jayanta reserves criticisms of Samkhya till later, 
but points out that the Sarpkhya wants to say both that buddhi is and 
is not a property of purusa. 

IV. THE NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE 

19. (E24-27; T 184 to end [Dec. 1952]). Jayanta wants to 
interpret the fourth Nydyasutra so as to apply to all 4 instruments 
of knowledge (not just to perception). Thus the terms “produced 
by an object,” “does not wander,” and “is well-defined” serve to 
identify the common features of instruments of knowledge and to 
rule out memory, illusion, and doubt. 

20. (Vs. Buddhists) (E27-33; Tl = 11 [Jan. 1953]) As there are 
only two kinds of objects, so there can be only two kinds of instru¬ 
ments of knowledge to grasp each of them, say the Buddhists. To 
prove that there is no third kind of object in addition to perceptible 
and imperceptible ones (pure particulars and universals) the Buddhist 
is made to appeal to the principle of excluded middle. There can be 
nothing which is neither perceptible nor imperceptible. The Buddhist 
goes on to justify the principle of excluded middle, suggesting 
that if it were not accepted practical activity would be brought to 
nought, since we would not know that , e.g., to avoid an object we 
ought to refrain from attaining it. 

21. Now perception is able to grasp perceptible objects, and 
inference can grasp imperceptible ones. Where is the need for any 
additional kind of instrument? E.g., why admit, in addition, verbal 
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testimony if it is supposed to grasp a universal ? Nor can instru¬ 
ments cooperate in grasping objects; since pure particulars and 
universal are mutually exclusive, perception and inference are also. 
If, per impossibile , inference is allowed to grasp the pure particular, 
then there will be no function left for perception. 

22. Jayanta complains that the Buddhist assumes that percep¬ 
tion can report the perceptibility of its object, whereas perception 
only grasps the object, not its perceptibility. Nor does a percep¬ 
tion report that the object has been perceived; that is a separate 
judgment. This will be treated at length later. Therefore the 
Buddhist cannot know, on the basis of perception alone, that there 
are only two kinds of objects, since perception cannot grasp an object 
as perceived or perceptible. 

23. But suppose we admit that there are only two kinds of objects. 
Still, the Buddhist’s conclusion does not follow. For the distinction 
among instruments of knowledge is to be made according to diffe¬ 
rences in the conditions determining them, not according to the 
number of kinds of objects. 

24. As for the Buddhist contention that one object cannot be 
known by cooperating instruments, this would make inference impos¬ 
sible, Inference requires knowledge both of the sadhya and the 
pervasion of the hetu by the sadhya . Here perception grasps one of 
them, and the other is known by inference. If both were known by 
separate inferences, there would be an infinite regress. The Buddhist 
tries to escape by pointing out that pervasion is imaginary and so 
not an object of either perception or inference, but Jayanta will not 
have that; a real object cannot participate in an imaginary pervasion. 

25. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which different instruments 
must have different objects; but what the Naiyayika insists on is that 
the underlying substratum is the same, though the properties judged 
to belong to it may be different when approached by perception, 
inference, or verbal testimony. 

26. Bhattas on presumption ( arthdpatti) (E33-40; Til-95 [Jan. 
1953] and [Feb. 1953]. Kumarila’s followers add arthdpatti and 
anupalabdhi to the list of instruments of knowledge. Presumption 
works as follows: When we learn something and find it difficult to 
understand, we postulate or assume something else in order to under¬ 
stand it. There are 6 kinds of presumption, depending on which 
of the 6 instruments gave us the bit of learning we found difficult to 
understand. Examples of each of the kinds are given. The stock 
example is this : Caitra is not at home, but he lives; therefore he 
must be out. Presumption is not inference, since the hetu being not 
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at home is not pervaded by the sddhya being out (i.e., somewhere else). 
It is not anupalabdhi , for anupalabdhi grasps absences in a definite 
locus, and Caitra’s absence is not always in a definite locus. Consider 
“Caitra is at home, since he lives and he is not anywhere else.” Here 
we cannot search everywhere else for the absence of Caitra—he may 
be moving around too! 

27. Jayanta’s reply is that nevertheless presumption is a kind of 
inference after all, for the simple reason that from a knowledge of one 
object nothing follows about any other object unless there is some 
pervasion relation between them. But just because we do not know 
in a given case what the relation is between two objects does not mean 
there is not any, or that we should therefore invent a new instrument 
to explain our knowledge. And the Mlmamsakas do admit that 
there is at least a regular relation between the problematic piece 
of knowledge and the assumption which solves it. 

28. A diversion occurs now, as Jayanta deals with the Mlmamsa 
view that a new category of causal efficacy ( iakti) must be introduced 
to explain actual production of an effect. (The Mimaipsaka uses 
presumption to substantiate his contention.) This causal efficacy 
belongs to the causal conditions; we must assume that it does, because 
otherwise we could not explain how the effect can fail to take place 
when the causal conditions are present and collected. For example, 
if a man takes poison he dies, but if certain incantations are spoken, 
he does not. What is obstructed by the incantations? Not the poison 
—he swallowed that. Therefore we must postulate a causal effi¬ 
cacy which the incantation obstructs. 

29. Jayanta answers that the effect does not occur in such cases 
because the incantation disturbs the collection of causal conditions; 
the absence of such disturbing factors is one of the causal conditions 
itself. Indeed, after the incantation is spoken we have a new collec¬ 
tion of conditions. Anyway, how is it that the causal efficacy is 
affected by the incantation ? Is this causal efficacy itself a sufficient 
condition, or does it need help to produce its effect ? If the former, 
it will always produce its effect and no incantations can stop it. If 
the latter, it is merely a superfluous causal condition. 

30. (Prabhakaras on presumption) (E41-45; T95-214 [Feb. 
1953] and [March 1953]). The other branch of Mlmamsa has a 
different account of presumption. According to the Prabhakaras, 
while in inference the hetu cannot exist in the paksa unless the sddhya 
does, in presumption the relation is reversed: the sddhya cannot 
exist in the paksa unless the hetu does. We reason from the sddhya to 
the hetu , 
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31. Jayanta says the issue between Nyaya and Prabhakara is 
verbal. The reasoning “Living Gaitra is not in his house, there¬ 
fore he is out” surely involves implicit appeal to a pervasion between 
living Caitra's not being in his house and living Caitra's being out of his house . 
Whichever of these two things one starts with, that is the hetu and the 
thing one reasons to is the sadhya. So presumption is merely inference. 

32. There is a lengthy discussion here about the type of pre¬ 
sumption originating with judgments heard from scripture. The 
Bhattas wish to use presumption to complete overly short Vedic utter¬ 
ances. The Prabhakaras, on the other hand, do not believe there is 
any presumption of the scriptural sort. Jayanta’s idea is that Vedic 
sentences can be completed using inference alone. The Prabhakara- 
view necessitates their holding that a sentence contains more words 
than are actually heard, and this opens them to charges of irresponsi¬ 
bility from the standpoint of the Bhattas. 

33. (Vs. Bhatta Mlmamsa on nonapprehension {anupalabdhi ). 
(E46-51; T214-16 [March 1953] and [April 1953]). The Bhattas 
think that knowledge about a negative object is gotten through an 
instrument which consists in the nonapprehension of any of the stan¬ 
dard proofs for the occurrence of the counterpositive of that object. 
More specifically, we perceive the locus of the absence, and remember 
the counterpositive; then the internal organs together with this instru¬ 
ment of nonapprehension produce thejudgment “there is no pot here.” 
Or on occasion we shall not actually be at the moment perceiving the 
locus, but remembering it too. This process of nonapprehension, 
say the Bhattas, is not inference. If it were inference, it would involve 
a fallacy, for what is to be taken as the hetu ? Not the locus, surely, 
for it is the paksa . Nor can we take the hetu to be the nonperception 
of the counterpositive, since this nonperception is not a property of 
this locus (viz., the ground). If we say it is, we are guilty of the fault 
of reciprocal dependence, for that — this property belongs to this 
locus—is what constitutes the conclusion. Therefore this judgment is 
not arrived at by inference. 

34. Jayanta 5 s reply is that negative judgments can be explained 
without recourse to this additional instrument. Sometimes we see 
absences with our eyes. If the Mlmanasaka complains that an absence 
has no color and visible objects must have color according to accept¬ 
ed Nyaya tenets, Jayanta answers that that account only applies to 
positive objects, not to negative ones. In the case of negative objects, 
the relation linking the eyes with the object is that of contact-with- 
qualifier-relation (samyuktavisesanabhava) , the same relation by which 
we perceive inherence. 
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35. Now as to the case, mentioned in section 33, where we are 
not perceiving the locus but remembering it along with the counter¬ 
positive, the Naiyayika says that what happens, e.g., when we report 
that there is no one named Garga living in a certain village, we are 
remembering our perception of Garga-absence which we had when we 
were previously in the village. The M Imams aka objects that we 
formed no such judgment at the time. Jayanta replies that we always 
form the general judgment “I see these things and nothing else.” 
Objection : But how can we be said to remember the object of a judg¬ 
ment we did not actually make explicit? Answer: You also must 
admit that in inference, on your own account, the inferrer remembers 
objects he may not explicitly have noticed previously. 

36. (Vs. the Buddhists on nonapprehension) (E51-57; T6-98 
[April 1953] and[Miy 1953]). The “red-clothed ones” say that there 
are no independent negative things, only negative judgments. There 
is no relation to connect a negative object with positive ones— 
neither inherence, nor contact, nor the relation of qualifier to quali¬ 
fied, which last (says the Buddhist)— is not a distinct relation at 
all. But, says Jayanta, the Buddhist cannot explain away an absence 
as merely another kind of positive entity. For example, the absence 
of a jar after it has been smashed is a different thing from a bunch 
of potsherds. If tin absence were merely the potsherds, it would 
follow that if the potsherds were destroyed the pot should come into 
being again! 

37. The Buddhist replies: What is it that distinguishes one 
absence from another? Nothing negative. It is the difference bet¬ 
ween their counterpositives. Now the Naiyayika thinks that an 
important reason for admitting independent absences is to distinguish 
positive things from each other. But the result is reciprocal depen¬ 
dence, for we see now that the negative things need to be distinguished 
themselves. 

38. At this point Jayanta reviews 11 kinds of nonapprehension, 
and asks what their function is supposed to be in the Buddhist view. 
The 11 kinds are : (1) nonapprehension of a thing’s own nature; (2) 
nonapprehension of the thing’s cause; (3) nonapprehension of its 
pervader; (4) nonapprehension of its effects; (5) nonapprehension of 
a nature in it contrary to that of the thing; (6) perception of the effect 
of something contrary; (7) perception of pervasion by what is con¬ 
trary to the thing; (8) perception of the contrary of the thing’s effect; 
(9) perception of the contrary of its pervader; (10) perception of the 
contrary of its cause; and (11) perception of the effect of the contrary 
to the cause. 
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39. According to the Buddhist, nonapprehension does not 
produce a negative judgment, but rather the potentiality for such a 
judgment. This explains how he can hold that, in nonapprehension, 
the hetu is not different from the sadhya , e.g., that the nonapprehen¬ 
sion of something is identical with the absence of that thing. Jayanta 
asks how potentiality, which is a positive thing, can be said to be rion- 
different from nonapprehension, which is a negative thing. The 
Buddhist answer is that nonapprehension is not a negative thing; 
rather it is the positive awareness of something other than what is 
expected. As a result, the Buddhist holds that we can only frame 
negative judgments about particular perceptible things. We cannot 
prove “There are no sky-flowers, 55 for example, by nonapprehension. 

40. Jayanta’s refutation of the Buddhist view is as follows. 
Consider “there is no pot here. 55 The Buddhist takes this to be a 
positive judgment about the .place called “here 55 —and so do the 
Naiyayikas. But the rest of the judgment cannot be explained satis¬ 
factorily in the Buddhist fashion—for what positive thing is “no pot 55 
supposed to refer to? The Buddhist seems to say that the whole 
judgment is positive, being about the place called “here. 55 But if so, 
then “there is a pot here, 55 being equally about the place called “here, 55 
has as much right to be called a negative judgment as its contrary. 
The difference between positive and negative judgments then becomes 
merely verbal. But Jayanta contends that it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to distinguish them. 

41. As for the first difficulty, cited by the Buddhist in section 
37, that there is no relation to connect negative things with their posi¬ 
tive loci, Jayanta’s answer is merely that no relation is required in 
the case of absences. Or if one wishes one may introduce a qualifier- 
qualified-relation to explain it. After all, in philosophy we move 
from experience to theory, not vice versa. 

42. Actually, the Buddhists must in consistency hold that a 
jar does not exist (since they hold that reality is evanescent). There¬ 
fore they must in any case accept the thesis that there are independent 
negative things. They try to avoid this by playing tricks with 
grammar, but such attempts must fail. 

43. (Vs. Prabhakaras on nonapprehension) (E57-59; T98-99 
[May 1953]). The Prabhakaras also deny negative entities , holding 
instead that the perception of or failure to perceive a positive object 
constitutes the criterion of the reality or unreality of that object. 
However, says Jayanta, this will not do. For example, we cannot 
perceive water far underground, but we do not use this as a criterion 
to establish that water far underground does not exist. Here the 
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Prabhakaras try to distinguish between universal nonapprehension 
and conditional nonapprehension : only the former leads to negative 
judgments, while the conditional sort—e.g., the nonapprehension 
of water far underground—does not. But then what about the 
failure to perceive a sky-flower, or a demon? Are these conditional 
or universal? Surely there is a difference between them—a sky- 
flower cannot exist, but a demon might. 

44. Furthermore, the Prabhakaras, unlike the Buddhists, hold 
that the referents of words are real things. Since there is a word 
“not,” there should then be negative entities in their view. 

45. (The kinds of absences) (E59; T100 [May 1953[). 
Jayanta, deviating from the usual Nyaya view, holds that there are 
only two kinds of absence: prior absence and posterior absence. 
Mutual absence, usually counted a distinct variety, is just prior absence 
limiting other objects as their upadhi. Absolute absence is prior ab¬ 
sence without any limits, while limited absence (. apek$dbhava) is prior 
absence considered within a limited range. Finally, what some call 
absence of capacity ( sdmarthydbhava ) is either prior or posterior 
absence depending on cases. 

46. (Concurrence and tradition rejected as instruments) 
(E59-60; T100-02 [May 1953J). Concurrence ( sambhava) is 
knowledge of a part derived from knowledge of the whole; but this is 
merely a kind of inference (e.g., “since there are a thousand people 
in the room, there are a hundred people there”). Tradition is 
verbal testimony if it is true, and not an instrument at all if it is 
not. 

47. In a passing reference toCarvaka views, Jayanta remarks 
that the Carvaka must have other sources of knowledge to be so 
confident in denying the ones the orthodox schools accept. 

V. PERCEPTION 

48. (What does the sutra define?) (E61-68; T103-94 [May 
1953] and [June 1953]). Jayanta sets about interpreting and defend¬ 
ing Gautama’s definition of perception in sutra 1.1.4. The first ques¬ 
tion raised is whether the qualifying adjectives in that sutra are meant 
to describe the instrument itself, or the collection of causal conditions 
of perception, or the resulting knowledge. The critic finds fault with 
each interpretation. Jayanta suggests that the third interpretation 
could be substantiated by inserting the word “whence” into the sutra. 
Then the definition will describe the knowledge resulting from what¬ 
ever satisfies the adjectives. And two sorts of thing may satisfy these 
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adjectives : (1) the collection of causal conditions whose result is 
perceptual knowledge; (2) the perceptual knowledge whose result is 
the judgment that the object is to be obtained, avoided or viewed 
indifferently. 

49. This last line of thought is questioned. What is the rela¬ 
tion between the perceptual knowledge and this later judgment of 
evaluation? There are several steps : (1) perception of a wood- 
apple (say); (2) memory that a former wood-apple has given pleasure, 

(3) memory of the generalization that wood-apples give pleasure; 

(4) application to this wood-apple; (5) memory that things which 
give pleasure are worth obtaining; (6) application to this wood-apple. 
Now with so many steps intervening, how can we hold that perceptual 
knowledge results in the evaluative judgment? 

50. Here the view of an acarya is related. This teacher 
agrees that the perceptual knowledge is not the instrument of the 
evaluative judgment, that this object belongs to the class of pleasure¬ 
giving wood-apples, and from this we infer (4), which in turn, together 
with sense-object-contact, produces the final perceptual judgment 
(6). On the authority of Vatsyayana, Jayanta concludes that this 
allows us to say that the evaluative judgment is the mediate result of 
the perceptual judgment. 

51. Others interpret the matter differently. They think that 
judgments (4) and (6) are identical, and that therefore the interven¬ 
ing inferential step is unnecessary. Jayanta appears to sympathize 
with this view. 

52. A new objection: (4) is a judgment to the effect that a 
wood-apple has the power to give pleasure. But such a judgment 
cannot be perceptual, since power is not the sort of thing that can be 
perceived. And since inference depends on perception, it cannot be 
inferred either. Jayanta’s answer is simply that power can be per¬ 
ceived. The power to give pleasure is, in his view, merely the collec¬ 
tion of causal conditions. What perceives this collection ? The 
internal organ, says Jayanta. 

53. Dignaga’s view that the instrument and its result are 
identical is now discussed. If it were so, says Jayanta, they should 
have the same locus —indeed, Dignaga says they do. But in fact 
a cause and its effect do not always have the same locus. In the 
Buddhist theory of evanescence, in fact, they could not; the notion of 
“locus” is a peculiar one in a Buddhist’s mouth. 

54. If this view is untenable, even more so is the view, also 
found among Buddhists, that the instrument, the object, and the 
resulting judgment are all three identical, that the distinction among 
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them results from an abstraction within one and the same conscious¬ 
ness. 

55* (Sense-object contact) (E68-72; T194—to end [June 
1953]). Which kinds of things can be grasped by the sense organs ? 
The 5 sense-qualities and their respecitve universal, some of their 
loci, some other qualities such as number, motions, and the universals 
inhering in all of these, and absences. The 6 kinds of relation bet¬ 
ween sense and objects are reviewed and illustrated (cf. pp.307-08). 

56. Why does the sutra say that perception is a judgment ? 
One possible explanation is that it is intended to exclude such a thing 
as pleasure from the scope of the definition. The Buddhists however, 
think that pleasure and pain are kinds of judgments. But they are 
wrong, for judgments reveal their objects, while pleasure and pain 
do not. This lack of intentionality in feelings differentiates them from 
judgments. Of course, the Buddhist does not believe in this inten¬ 
tionality since he denies the external existence of objects and therefore 
there is nothing to be intended. He says pleasures and judgments are 
both like the lamp, lighting up themselves as well as everything around 
them. As has been argued, though, judgments are not self-luminous, 
saysjayanta, and if pleasure were held to be self-luminous, then every¬ 
thing around a happy man should be happy too. 

57. Why is the adjective “nonwandering 5 ’ (in the sutra) nece¬ 
ssary, since it could only apply to judgments and it is already specified 
in the definition that part of the definition is that perception be a 
judgment? Jayanta says that pleasure also can be erroneous. E.g., 
the pleasure derived from another man’s wife is a false pleasure, be¬ 
cause it is condemned by scripture, just as the cognition of shell as 
silver is a false perception, since it is sublated by perception. 

58. Again, the adjective “well-defined” (in the sutra) is not 
applicable to pleasure, but only to judgments, claims an objector. 
But this adjective, says Jayanta, has a different function. It pre¬ 
cludes the definition’s overlapping so as to include doubt. Then why 
is the word “judgment” necessary ? In order to give the adjectives 
something to qualify. 

59. (The word avyapadesya) (E73-82;T7—108 [July 1953] 
and [Aug. 1953]). Jayanta first gives us the interpretation of the “old 
logicians.’ 5 According to them it means that perception is not ex¬ 
pressible in words. But this interpretation cannot be correct. A 
second interpretation is that the adjective serves to exclude knowledge 
gained from verbal authority, e.g., when someone tells me that the 
tree I am looking at is a jack-fruit tree. However, saysjayanta, as 
long as such verbal knowledge is caused by sense-object-contact and 
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satisfies the other adjectives in the definition, it should be counted as 
perception. But he eventually rejects this interpretation of the word 
avyapadesya on the ground that it makes some judgments derive from 
two sources—sense-object-contact and verbal authority—and it is 
difficult to see how such judgments can be falsified. 

60. Jayanta’s own view is this. The word avyapadesya is intend* 
ed to exclude the (impossible) judgment about a cow, say, which is 
derived at the same time from the eyes and the ears—the eyes 
seeing the cow, the ears hearing the word “cow.” Such a judgment 
is impossible, since the cow cannot be heard and the word cannot be 
seen. Rather, the judgment “this is a cow” results from perceiving 
a cow and remembering the word “cow.” The word is not a source 
of knowledge here; indeed, we never apprehend the word all at once, 
but only know the letters one at a time and our hearing of the last 
letter together with memory of the preceding ones gives us verbal 
knowledge. However, the definition of perception is intended 
to include within perception the nonpropositional awareness 
(; nirvikalpakapratyaksa) of the object prior to its association with 
words. 

61. Some teachers disagree, however, and think that the judg¬ 
ment “this is a cow” is not verbal knowledge but rather a species of 
perceptual knowledge. Jayanta considers this and rejects it. If this 
judgment were perceptual, then it would have to be given to us through 
our hearing the word “cow.” But this is absurd. We do not have 
to hear the word “cow” in order to frame the judgment “this is a cow.” 
The objector tries to save his view by arguing that the word “cow” 
is both the object and the instrument of the knowledge, just as the 
sun’s light is both the object and the means by which we see it. 
Jayanta argues in return that there are two acts of seeing involved 
which have been conflated by the opponent. 

62. But, continues the objector, why is not “this is a cow” a 
visual judgment ? Why don’t you say that we see with our eyes 
the object called “cow” ? After all, in cases of illusion you say that 
you see an object called “water,” although there is no water in con¬ 
tact with our visual organ. Likewise here. But, answers Jayanta, 
our account of illusion is just that water is first grasped by the internal 
organ and then perceived (mistakenly) by our eyes. Likewise here, 
the word “cow” is first remembered and then the cow is perceived by 
our eyes. 

63. In the objector’s view, all propositional perception is verbal 
knowledge. As a result he cannot explainhow we come to know that, 
e.g., the word “cow” refers to cows. In order to explain this he must 
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appeal to some other source of knowledge—but which one ? 
Verbal authority ? But this would mean that the cow already is quali¬ 
fied by the word “cow,” and as a result the word “cow” would de¬ 
note itself! And the definition of perception must accommodate 
propositional perception, or the Buddhists will have a field day, 

64. In the last analysis, however, Jayanta confesses inability 
to make up his mind among the various interpretations of this word, 
and leaves the reader to choose. 

65. (Nonwandering again) (E82-84;T 108-111 [Aug. 1953]). 
This adjective in the definition of perception serves to exclude illu¬ 
sion from perception. Three theories of Naiyayikas about the con¬ 
tent of an illusion are presented here: (1) What is presented in the 
mirage are the rays of the sun, which conceal their specific character 
and assume the form of water. (2) The characteristics ( alambana ) 
of water elsewhere are presented here. (3) Water is presented, but 
the condition of its presentation is the rays of the sun. 

66. What about hallucinations, which have no content— 
or so it seems ? These are caused either by memory or by merit and 
demerit. In any case, they are not produced by sense-object contact, 
as illusions are, and so are ruled out of the scope of the definition of 
perception by the first clause of the definition. 

67. (Well-definedness again) (E84-86; Til 1 = 211 [Aug. 
1953] and [Sept. 1953]). This adjective serves to exclude doubt. 
Objection : The only cause of doubt is the internal organ, so this 
adjective is unnecessary, doubt already being ruled out by the first 
clause. Answer: No, some doubts are produced by the sense organs. 
Objection: A doubt is an error; therefore doubt is ruled out by the 
term “nonwandering.” Answer: No, doubt and error are different. 

68. A group of philosophers called here “Pravaras” hold that 
both doubt and error are propositional judgments, and that only 
a non-propositional judgment qualifies as perception. Therefore, they 
say, only one adjective, namely avyapadesya> need be given in order to 
preclude doubt and error. But this has been refuted when Jayanta 
showed that propositional perceptions are not verbal knowledge. 

69. (The Buddhist definition of perception) (E86-93; T211- 
13 [Sept. 1953] and [Oct. 1953]). The Buddhist definition consider¬ 
ed here is that perception is conceptual construction (kalpana) which 
is free from determination by the imagination ( apodha ) and is non- 
illusory (abhranta) . 10 First, the Buddhist claims that all judgments 
expressible in words are false, since they do not grasp a momentary 
pure particular as it is but instead through its relation with some¬ 
thing else, and in reality it has no such relation. Secondly, among 
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these false judgments some are vivid, since they follow closely on a 
nonpropositional awareness; others are not vivid, since they are purely 
imaginary, as we might put it. It is the first of these last two types of 
judgment that the definition under discussion singles out as ‘‘percep¬ 
tion. 55 

70. Jayanta criticizes this by pointing out some 7 different 
kinds of reasons which seem to be given by Buddhists in distinguishing 
false judgments from true perceptions. The Buddhist seems to say 
that a judgment is false because (1) it is expressible in words (2) 
it arises from memory and not sense-object contact (3) it arises from 
overly complicated conditions (4) it is dissimilar to the nonproposi¬ 
tional awareness which precedes it (5) it grasps an object already 
known by nonpropositional awareness (6) it mistakes one thing for 
another, or superimposes identity on two different objects (7) it refers 
to a universal or a relation. 

71. As for (1), Jayanta holds, as we have seen, that the same 
object which is grasped by nonpropositional perception is also grasped 
by propositional perception. Furthermore, universals are grasped 
by nonpropositional perceptions also. Thus both propositional 
judgments, expressible in words, and nonpropositional ones, not 
expressible, are capable of being true or false. (2) The presence of 
memory among the conditions does not falsify the judgment. The sense 
organ continues to function despite the intervention of memory. 
(3) This reason is unworthy of a philosopher! (4) The difference 
alleged by the Buddhist between the nonpropositional awareness 
and the propositional perception which follows is that the latter 
judges where the former does not. But, says Jayanta, only people 
judge, not judgments; and anyway, why should it matter? (5) 
Novelty does not constitute a criterion of truth. (6) And we do 
not identify different objects—we are quite aware that a universal 
and a particular are different. When we say “this is Devadatta” we 
do not suppose that “this” is “Devadatta,” but rather that the object 
spoken of is identical with the referent of “Devadatta.” 

72. Jayanta reviews several understandings of nonpropositional 
perception, including the Buddhist’s. He argues that since there are so 
many conflicting accounts of it, one is free to decide for himself how to 
interpret it. And from this standpoint there is little to recommend the 
Buddhist idea that nonpropositional perception is one which grasps 
a pure particular. Such a perception leaves unexplained why it is 
followed by a propositional judgment classifying the particular under 
one universal rather than another. The same difficulty haunts an¬ 
other theory about nonpropositional perception, namely that it 
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grasps the highest genus, Being. Or the Grammarian thesis that 
nonpropositional perception grasps words : this is refuted by pointing 
to the absurdity of grasping a word without knowing its meaning. 

73. In fact it is the same object which is cognized by both non¬ 
propositional and propositional perception, the difference being that 
the latter cognizes the object as denoted by a word, this relation being 
supplied by memory. 

74. As for the term “nonillusory” in the Buddhist’s definition, 
it is unnecessary since “free from determination by imagination 3 ’ 
excludes all such illusions. Thus the definition fails. 

75. (Mimamsa definition of perception) (E93-100; T3-19 
[Oct. 1953]). The views of Varsagana, Jaimini, and the Vrttikara 
are mentioned and rejected as being too wide or too narrow. The 
Mimamsdsutra which appears to define perception is taken by Ruma¬ 
nia and others not to do so; rather, they say, it explains why 
perception cannot grasp dharma. This is because there is no 
yogic perception. But, says Jayanta, if Rumania denies the existence 
of yogic perception he cannot very well use it as a term in an infere¬ 
nce to show that perception cannot grasp dharma. Furthermore, if no 
one can have yogic knowledge how did you, Rumarila, come by your 
knowledge through study of the Vedas? More positively, since cats 
can see in the dark, why can’t sages see dharma ? And since their 
experience of dharma is at least as vivid as illusions, such experience 
should be accepted as a species of supernormal perception. 

76. As a corollary to the Nyaya thesis of omniscience in sages, 
which the Mlmanasakas reject, Jayanta also attends to the kind of 
knowledge called prdtibha —intuition, or foresight. He says this 
is a kind of direct, valid knowledge, i.e., perception. Objection : 
But this judgment is not born of sense-object contact, since its object 
is not present at the time of judgment but only comes to be present 
later on. Answer: However, the object with the properties it will 
have in the future is presented now as a possibility. E.g., the brother 
who will come home for dinner is known directly now as a possible 
returnee. Objector : Which sense is involved in the contact? 
Answer: The internal organ. Objector : Then the blind can see! 
Answer : No, the internal organ only grasps what has been presented 
before by external sense organs; in this case, the brother is grasped. 

77. But what exactly is omniscience ? Is it one or many acts 
of yogic perception ? Jayanta thinks it is one act. Objection: But 
how can one judgment grasp many incompatible objects ? Answer : 
Well, a picture, containing blue and its complement, may be grasped 
in one perception, so why not the whole universe? 
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78. (The Samkhya definition of perception) (E100; T19-20) 
[Oct. 1953]). Isvarakrsna defines perception as a clear and distinct 
image of its object. But this overextends to inference. Raja’s 
emendation that the definition means that the object is in front of the 
percipient does not exclude inference either. 11 

VI, INFERENCE 

79. (Vs. Buddhists on validity of inference) (E100-08); 
T107-221 [Nov. 1953]) and [Dec. 1953]). Jayanta begins by giving 
a general discussion of inference. In his account, there are 5 charac¬ 
teristic features of the hetu in a valid inference. (1) The h must 
overlap the p. (2) The h must overlap the sp, (3) The absence of 
h must overlap the vp. (4) The h must have an unsublated content. 
(5) The h must not be counterbalanced by an opposing h . All 
fallacies of the hetu can be classified as violating one or more of the 
above requirements. 

80. Some Buddhists argue instead that the first 3 requirements 
are sufficient, since satisfaction of requirements (4) and (5} is necessi¬ 
tated by satisfaction of the first three. The fourth requirement con¬ 
cerning unsublated content means that the hetu must not be contra¬ 
dicted by perception or verbal testimony. E.g., “fire is not hot, 
because it is a product”—here we know from perception that some 
products are hot, and this violates (4), according to Nyaya. But, 
says the Buddhist, such an inference already violates (1). The reason 
is this : a proper p must be such that it can overlap the h and the 
but this p y namely a fire which is not hot, is not such a p ; therefore, the 
h cannot overlap it, which violates (1). Furthermore, it violates 
(2) as well, since not all sp overlaps ; fire is an sp , and it does not 
overlap h. 

81. Jayanta’s answer : As to the second point, surely it'is 
absurd to require complete inclusion of all sp including the p to estab¬ 
lish pervasion. If that were required, inference would have no point. 
As for the first argument, the Buddhist takes p as being already 
endowed with s —a fire which is not hot—-whereas to properly 
understand p we must take it as in itself neutral between the 5- and its 
negation. 

82. The Buddhists claim that pervasion is analyzable into a 
necessary relation of either identity or causality. Jayanta finds this 
obscure and eventually faulty. For one thing, if h is identical with 
5 then we cannot apprehend the one without also apprehending the 
other. Then inference has no point. If to give inference point we 
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tamper with the kind of identity involved here, the judgment becomes 
nonsymmetrical, and identity is a symmetrical relation. And in 
any case, once a nonsymmetrical relation of pervasion is admitted— 
even if it be perversely dubbed “identity 5 5 —the Naiyayika can rest 
satisfied. As for inference based on causal relations, Jayanta avers 
that the Buddhist cannot admit causal relations, since on the assump¬ 
tion of momentariness nothing lasts long enough to be a cause. He 
should rather talk about concomitance, which is precisely the way the 
Naiyayika wishes to speak too. 

83. The Buddhist replies to this last by reminding us that 
Kanada speaks of se$avat inferences as from effect to cause, but Jayanta 
explains that Kanada was merely offering this as an example of infe¬ 
rence and not as definitive. The sepavat inference is intended to 
illustrate concomitance, not causality. 

84. (Vs. Carvakas in defense of validity of inference) (El 08- 

12; T221-27 [Dec. 1953]). A collection of complaints against in¬ 
ference’s validity are listed. For example : (1) Smoke belongs to 

fire but not to the mountain; therefore p must be understood in a 
secondary meaning, and likewise “inference 55 itself must as a result be 
understood in a secondary meaning. (2) Pervasion cannot relate 
a particular fire with smoke. Pervasion can only relate general things, 
like fire, to other general things—but fire in general does not exist 
on any particular mountain. 

85. Jayanta answers that these arguments, though they might 
bring into question someone’s account of inference, cannot prove 
inference’s invalidity, since everyone accepts inference in order to get 
along in the world. As for the particular objections cited, the Car- 
vaka fails to understand that the pervasion relation relates universal 
and not particulars—smokiness and fieriness, not smokes and fires. 

86. (Knowledge of pervasion) (El 12-13; T227-31 [Dec. 
1953]). It is common Nyaya doctrine that a type of extraordinary 
perception called samanyalak$ana must be introduced to explain our 
knowledge of the positive concomitance between all the particular 
smokes and fires. In addition, some Naiyayikas say that another 
kind of extraordinary perception must be postulated to account for 
knowledge of negative concomitance, which is equally important. 
In this they are opposed by the Mimamsakas, who think that negative 
concomitance need not come into the picture; positive concomitance 
is sufficient. But their view has been refuted above (cf. section 27) 
since presumption has been shown to be a kind of inference and in¬ 
volves negative concomitance. However, Jayanta agrees that the 
additional kind of extraordinary perception is unnecessary; the grasp- 
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ing of the negative concomitance, as well as of the positive concomit¬ 
ance, is done by the internal organ. 

87. (Explanation of sutra LI.5) (E113-25; T234 [Dec. 1953] 
T128 [Feb. 1954]). Jayanta cleverly interprets the defining portion 
of the sutra , namely <c follows on perception/ 5 to mean ‘‘follows on two 
perceptions of an appropriate sort 55 —namely, on (1) the perception 
of universal concomitance between h and 5, and (2) the perception of 
paksadharmata , the presence of the h in the p . 

88. The discussion moves on to the 3 kinds of inference distin¬ 
guished in the sutras. (1) Purvavat . There is a lengthy discussion 
as to whether this means inference from cause to effect or from effect 
to cause. Jayanta and Kumarila agree that the former is correct. 
(2) Sesavat . The discussion here follows familiar lines. (3) Samanya- 
todr$ta . Vatsyayana’s example of this type of inference, from diffe¬ 
rence in location to the fact of a thing’s having moved, is rejected on 
the ground that the relation is the reverse: we infer difference in 
location from motion, so that this is an example of sesavat. In place of 
Vatsyayana’s example Jayanta gives as an example of $amanyatodr$ta 
the inference to a wood-apple’s taste from its color and other qualities. 
He apparently agrees with Uddyotakara that any noncausal infe¬ 
rence belongs here. 

89. Jayanta reviews the second type of explanation offered 
by Vatsyayana (cf. p. 242). In connection with sdmdnyatodr$ta 
there is a discussion with the Mimamsakas as to whether its object is 
necessarily beyond the senses or not. The Mimamsakas say not. 
They give as an example the inference to Devadatta’s motion when 
it has not been seen. Another example is an inference about causal 
efficacy. Jayanta rejects these examples. 

90. (Time and space) (E123-28); T128-137 [Feb. 1954]). 
All the 3 times (past, present, and future) contain inferrable objects. 
But some say that time cannot itself be proved, and therefore the above 
statement is senseless. We cannot infer time from ideas such as 
“slow,” “quick”, etc.; these only establish the existence of events, 
not of time. If time is held to be partless, furthermore, how can we 
speak of past, present, and future? An answer to this is that time is 
perceived as a qualifying adjunct of objects, e.g., in judgments express¬ 
ed with adverbs such as “simultaneously,” “quickly,” etc. Objection : 
But time is not colored, and so is not perceptible. Answer : Color is 
not colored, but it is perceptible. Authorities such as Prasastadeva 12 
are mistaken in limiting perceptibility to colored substances and 
their qualities. Place also is perceptible. 

91. However, others think that time is inferred, not perceived. 
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The inference is from our ideas of slowness, etc., to their origin. 
Objection: But as said above, these properties only prove that there 
are objects or events, not time. For example, they show that the objects 
are qualified by vibrating activity. 

Answer: And what are the vibrating activities qualified by? 
We say that activities are fast and slow too. 

92. Time is one, and does not have three parts. But by think¬ 
ing of time as associated with certain motions, we arrive at the con¬ 
ventional divisions of time into past, present, and future. 

VII. COMPARISON 

93. (E128-36; T137-251 [Feb. 1954] and [Marchl954]). 
The interpretation of Vatsyayana is reviewed and defended. Then 
an opinion of “contemporaries 55 ( adyatanas) is given, that comparison 
is the perception of the resemblance between gavaya and cow on the 
basis of verbal knowledge, and that its result ( upamiti) is the knowledge 
of the denotative relation between the word gavaya and the animal in 
question. Jayanta refutes this by reminding us that perception cannot 
very well give us knowledge of this relation when the object is not in 
view. 

94. The Mimamsakas think that comparison is the instrument 
which produces the knowledge that the cow is similar to the gavaya . 
They also argue that memory of the similarity between gavaya and cow 
is impossible since the gavaya has not yet been seen at the time the 
Naiyayika wants to have us experience the similarity we later remem¬ 
ber. The Naiyayika says that the similarity is a result of verbal 
knowledge, and this is what is remembered. But he admits that the 
gavaya which figures in these judgments is an indistinctly known one; 
only later, when we see one, do we have a distinct knowledge of gavaya. 
There is a discussion of the nature of similarity here. Jayanta contends 
that similarity can be known even when the relata are not distinctly 
known; the Mimamsaka denies it. 

VIII. VERBAL TESTIMONY 

95. (Defended as pramana) (El37-46; T251-to end [March 
1954]). Again Jayanta reminds us of his idea that the qualifying 
adjectives in the definition of perception are to be understood to apply 
to all four instruments. He discusses the words “teaching 55 and “re¬ 
liable person 55 in sutra 1.1.7, incidentally refuting sphotavada and affir¬ 
ming that only sounds which denote are words. On “reliable person 55 
he cites Vatsyayana with approval. 
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96. Now an objector argues that verbal authority is merely 
inference. Several points of similarity between them are cited, and 
the differences are held to be minor. In reply, Jayanta stresses some 
of the differences. E.g., we must have specific sorts of previous 
knowledge to have an inference, but in verbal authority all we have to 
do is to listen. Again, inference issues in whole propositions while 
verbal authority applies at the level of individual words. Objection: 
But individual words are understood to be laconic expressions of 
sentences. Answer : No, a sentence is understood to express a complete 
thought, while a word expresses an incomplete one. Another 
objector tries to argue that our knowledge of the denotation of a cow 
by the word “cow 55 is an inference from the animal’s possession of 
cowness . Jayanta’s answer is that the conclusion of this supposed 
inference is unclear : is it that a word has the capacity of conveying 
a meaning or that the word does in fact convey that meaning? 
Neither can be inferred from a property of the object cow . 

97. Now a skeptic is introduced who doubts the validity of 
scripture. He says its authorship is uncertain or nonexistent, it 
contains contradictions, it is repetitious, it does not speak of the real 
world. Take the last first. A sentence like “a hundred elephants 
stand on the end of one finger” does not speak of the real world, but 
only of an imaginary state of affairs. Even if this is uttered by a 
reliable person it* produces illusion. Therefore words, even when 
uttered by reliable persons, produce illusion. The answer to this, 
says Jayanta, is that no reliable person would utter such a sentence 
except in fun or with some secondary meaning. Unreliable people, 
on the other hand, do produce illusory judgments by their words. 
So it is the speaker, not the words, that is the source of error. 

98. (Self-validity ( svatahprdmanya ) vs. validation by another 
judgment (paratahpramanya)) (El46-60; T16-21 [April 1954] and 
[June 1954]). This discussion arises from the Mimarpsa theory that 
scripture is valid intrinsically, regardless of its source. To approach 
this, Jayanta decides to review the whole question of intrinsic validity 
vs. extrinsic, a question relating to all knowledge and therefore to 
verbal authority in particular. 

99. Four views are outlined. (1) Judgments are known to be 
valid or invalid by inspection, i.e., intrinsically. (2) Both validity 
and invalidity depend on testing a judgment against some external 
standard or source. (3) Invalidity is intrinsically justified, but validity 
is extrinsic. (4) Validity intrinsic, invalidity extrinsic. 

100. The defects of the first theory are obvious. In mistaking 
a shell for silver, does the judgment carry its validity or invalidity in 
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it intrinsically ? If so, which ? This also defeats view (3), for if the 
invalidity of a judgment such as “this is silver’ 5 when confronted with 
a shell is intrinsic, then why do we reach for the object? Who reaches 
for illusory silver when they know it to be such? 

101. The Mimamsa theory, namely (4), is now presented at 
some length. What is the extrinsic condition on which the validity 
of a judgment is supposed to depend? Not the conditions which 
produce it—they are responsible for the occurrence of the judgment 
but they cannot be also the answer to the question “what is responsible 
for the validity of the judgment, 55 since this question would notarise 
at all unless those conditions operated. It is not some extrinsic “good 
quality. 55 Truth is merely due to the normal functioning of the senses, 
not to some superior or abnormal functioning. Knowledge illumi¬ 
nates its object naturally; it is only when the senses are defective that 
error arises. Or perhaps it will be said that the extrinsic condition 
is the absence of a contradictory judgment. But then the judgment 
“this is shell 55 is not true as long as we are under the erroneous im¬ 
pression that the object is a piece of silver. Or perhaps it will be said 
that the judgment must agree with another judgment to be valid. 
But then how do we know the other judgment is itself valid? 

102. Furthermore, in order to explain why we act to grasp 
the object of a judgment we must accept the thesis that validity is 
intrinsic, so the Mlmarpsaka argues. For we do pot act to grasp an 
object unless we are convinced it is there and we are disappointed 
when we grasp for it and fail to find it. Therefore it is necessary to 
assume that a judgment is intrinsically valid but extrinsically invalid— 
that a definite judgment, as opposed to doubt, produces activity in us 
to obtain the object, and that the thwarting of this activity due to the 
erroneousness of the judgment is not due to the judgment itself but to 
extrinsic conditions. 

103. Finally, says Kumarila, the Vedas are intrinsically valid. 
They are incapable of invalidity since they have no author. The 
invalidity of scriptural statements could only be maintained if some¬ 
one produced them who had some defect in himself which infected 
his statements. But since the Vedas have no author, they are 
infallible. 

104. Jayanta answers these arguments. He first asks which 
instrument of knowledge grasps the validity of a judgment—per¬ 
ception or inference ? Not perception; we do not perceive truth, 
since there is no sense-object contact, and anyway no such judgment 
as “I see (hear, etc.) the truth of the judgment ‘this is blue 5 55 is ever 
entertained. Nor can inference prove validity, since we know on 
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infallible mark to reason from to truth, except that truth is always a 
property of a judgment. But not all judgments are true! There¬ 
fore neither perception nor inference proves the intrinsic validity of 
judgments, and thus it must be extrinsic. 

105. The Mimamsaka’s argument above (section 101), that 
the validity of a judgment is due to the absence of a contradictory 
judgment, is not convincing, says Jayanta. It is not the case that we 
must be convinced of the truth of a judgment in order to act to obtain 
its object. We must believe it to be more probable than not, to be 
sure, but we need not be absolutely certain. The Mlmarpsaka may 
press us on this point, and we admit that it is possible to think one is 
certain where one is actually in doubt. After all, doubt is a kind of 
awareness, produced by conditions and capable of going wrong. 

106. Jayanta challenges the Mimaipsaka to produce a mark 
by which we can distinguish valid from invalid judgments generally. 
What Jayanta suggests is that every judgment, when it first arises, 
arises as a doubt (whether we think so or not), and only subsequently, 
when it becomes confirmed by appeal to extrinsic conditions, do we 
know it to be true. 

107. Here Jayanta qualifies his conclusion (section 105) that 
judgments of probability suffice to inspire action towards the object. 
He now says that this applies only to ordinary objects. With respect 
to supersensible objects we must have certainty before we are willing 
to act. 

108. Now the opponent will say that the theory of extrinsic 
validity involves an infinite regress. The knowledge of an object is to 
be tested by reaching for it. But when one reaches for it, and either 
judges that he has obtained it or failed to, the resulting judgment 
(whichever it is) needs a further judgment to verify it, etc. Jayanta’s 
answer is that no one needs a further judgment to verify the judgment 
that an object has been obtained. E.g., one may be in doubt as to 
whether the thing in front of him is a lake as long as he is out of it, 
but once in it there can be no doubt. The reason there can be no 
doubt is that the experience of obtaining water when in a lake is an 
instance of a universal regularity which has never failed us in the past. 
Whenever we have gotten in something watery we have obtained 
water. 

109. A “proud philosopher” holds that the term ££ self-evident” 
applies to judgments about objects of a kind we have tried to obtain 
before, while the word “extrinsic” applies to objects we have not tried 
to obtain before. Jayanta points out that this philosopher has not 
reflected that in everyday life we are continually seeking objects and 
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it is these everyday verifications which validates judgment; such 
judgments cannot be called “self-evident.” 

101. (Vs. the Prabhakara theory of illusion) (E161-72; T222 
[June 1954], T155 [Sept. 1954]). The Prabhakaras attempt to 
salvage Mimamsa theory by denying outright that a judgment is ever 
contradicted. What exactly is contradiction? The destruction of 
one judgment by a succeeding one ? That is too wide. The non¬ 
coexistence of two properties in the same locus ? That, too, is too 
wide. Or perhaps it is the wiping out of the trace left by the contra¬ 
dicted judgment ? Too wide. 

111. Then are there no illusions at all ? No, say the Prabha¬ 
karas, there are not. Then is the judgment that this shell is a piece of 
silver true ? The answer to this is that there is no such judgment as 
“this is a piece of silver.” There are two judgments here, one of 
perception and the other of memory, and both are true. What pro¬ 
duces an “error” is that thememoryis not appreciated to be what it 
is, and is not distinguished from the perception. This Prabhakara 
theory is called akhyativada because of this nondetection of difference 
(akhyati). 

112. The Prabhakarite goes on to criticize other theories of 
error. The Naiyayika, e.g., thinks that silver which occupies another 
place and time stimulates the senses to produce awareness of silver here 
and now. But we see a piece of silver here and now, and it is not that 
piece of silver which is elsewhere and “elsewhen”; therefore, this 
account is inadequate. Furthermore, what place and time are pre¬ 
sented with the (erroneous) piece of silver? Not the place-time 
where the silver really resides, for then the judgment would not be 
erroneous; and not any other nonexistent place-time, since a non¬ 
existent place-time cannot stimulate the sense. Well, then, if neither 
the silver or the place-time are present, what stimulates the senses? 

113. Or perhaps the Naiyayika will have it that it is the shell 
which stimulates the senses. Then the problem will be to connect 
this perception with the memory of silver, which has nothing to do 
with it. The only way to resolve this problem is to suppose that the 
shell conceals its own form and presents a form not its own. But 
Naiyayikas deny that this happens. 

114. As for the theory of asatkhyati , that an unreal object is 
presented in error, this is refuted by pointing out that no one experien¬ 
ces an absolutely unreal object like a sky-lotus. If the Buddhist 
replies that what produces the experience is the trace of a real object, 
he must be asked how does such a trace produce an experience of an 
unreal object ? And why does the trace produce a silver-experience, 
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say, rather than a sky-lotus experience ? The trace theory will not 
hold water. 

115. Finally, the theory of atmakhyati , where the knower and the 
known are both consciousness, should lead to our judging “I am silver” 
rather than “this is silver.” Anyway, if an internal object is presented 
as external, this means the view under consideration is merely another 
version of the Naiyayika’s anyathdkhyati theory, and fails for the reasons 
outlined above. 

116. The Prabhakara insists that error is entirely negative. 
It is failure to discriminate, but no positive identification takes place, 
since that would lead to the Naiyayika’s view. What, then, asks the 
critic, is the character of the judgment with which we detect error ? 
Answer : It is the discrimination of what had been before undiscri¬ 
minated. (b) What about dreams ? Answer : Here, as before, the 
objects of memory are not discriminated as such. But not all errors 
are alike, and the Prabhakara is not committed to precisely the same 
analysis of every false judgment. 

117. Jayanta now sets out to refute the Prabhakara theory. 
For one thing, the Prabhakara insists that “this is silver” is not one 
judgment but two. However, it clearly is one. Again, just how does 
silver present itself to us—as given by memory, or as given by 
perception ? If by memory, then we should have the experience of 
remembering that we had seen the object before—but we do not. 
And if it is given by perception, then the Prabhakara has given up 
his position. 

118. Again, what is denoted by “this” in “this is silver”? The 
Prabhakara must in consistency answer that it is an indeterminate 
locus, where shell is not perceived and silver is remembered. But 
surely we would not identify silver with an indeterminate “this” 
unless we were under the impression that they shared some property. 
And now the Prabhakara thesis fails to differ from Jayanta’s own. 

119. However, the Prabhakara may reply that there is still 
a difference, and that is that while in Jayanta’s view silver appears to 
us to be perceived, on the Prabhakara view it does not. Jayanta 
points out that the Prabhakara view is borrowed from Dharmakirti. 
It is defective, since we do not reach for objects unless we think we 
perceive them. 

120. The Prabhakara analysis of the judgment which dis¬ 
covers error is inadequate also. “This is not silver” by no means 
makes an undiscriminated judgment into a discriminated one— 
nobody would say that. 

121. As for dreams, the Naiyayika is better able to explain 
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them than is the Prabhakara. The Prabhakara is unable to explain 
why one remembers silver when he sees shell; he is even worse off in 
the case of dreams, where there is nothing real presented. The Naiya- 
yika, on the other hand, explains dreams as the reflections of real 
objects seen before and elsewhere. The example of the double-moon 
illusion does not help the Prabhakara. The Prabhakara idea is that 
true judgments of memory are sometimes not recognized to be such, 
and that such “mutilated 55 memories constitute the subjects of our 
dreams. To show that such mutilated memories occur, he cites the 
example of seeing two moons. His explanation of this illusion is as 
follows. The number two rightly belongs to the eye-rays and is 
mistakenly transferred to their object, the moon. Thus the illusion 
is due to failure to discriminate a judgment of memory (that there are 
two eye-rays) from a judgment of perception (of the single moon) 
—both judgments being correct in themselves. Jayanta’s answer 
is that this judgment of memory, that there are two eye-rays, is impos¬ 
sible, since we cannot perceive eye-rays and so cannot remember and 
transfer the memory of their number. 

122. The Prabhakaras challenged us to explain contradiction 
(section 110). We can do that. Given a judgment p, which attri¬ 
buted an object to a locus in space and time, the contradictory of it, 
not-p, is the judgment which denies that object’s occupying that locus. 

123. (Vs. the view of some other Mlmaipsakas) (El72-73; 
T155-58 [Sept. 1954]). Another school of Mlmamsa holds that 
in error we confront an extraordinary ( alaukika ) piece of silver. It is 
extraordinary because it is not a useful object to confront. Thus 
instead of saying “this is not silver after all, 55 we ought to say “this is 
not ordinary silver; it is extraordinary silver! 55 But, replies Jayanta, 
this is absurd. When we discover the error we do not perceive any 
silver at all, and so can hardly perceive extraordinary silver. Further¬ 
more, if the criterion of extraordinariness is being framed in a negative 
judgment then the view is wrong, for we sometimes make negative 
judgments about ordinary, i.e., veridical objects. 

124. (Validity of verbal authority extrinsic) (E173-75; T158- 
61 [Sept. 1954]). Since words denote objects only because of con¬ 
vention and not intrinsically, the truth of judgments gained by verbal 
authority depends entirely on the trustworthiness of the speaker. It is 
possibl e to identify the characteristics which indicate trustworthiness: 
they include compassion and other such virtues. Now the Mlmam- 
sakas think that these “good qualities 55 are merely the absence of 
defects, but that absence of defects does not establish the extrinsic 
nature of the validity of judgments deriving from verbal authority. 
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Thus, they say, the Vedas are authoritative and valid intrinsically, 
because of their lack of authorship. 

If so, Jayanta claims, some Vedic passages which are clearly 
false must be held to be true. The Mimarxisaka is made to answer 
that in such cases the texts have authors and those authors have defects. 
Jayanta points out that the argument is circular : the falsity of the 
statement is being used as a criterion for its having an author, but 
likewise the fact of its having an author is used as a criterion for its 
being false . 

125. (Existence of God) (E175-88; T161-83 [Sept. 1954] 
and [Dec. 1954]). If the Vedas do have an author, the author must 
be God. Jayanta now presents opponents 5 arguments designed to 
refute the existence of God. 

126. (1) God is not perceived. (2) And therefore He cannot be 
inferred. (3) God’s “works,” e.g., hills, are not products, since they 
are unlike pots, etc., which are the products of man’s handiwork. 

(4) In any case, not all products are products of man’s handiwork, 
and therefore not all products are products of God’s handiwork. 

(5) If God were inferred by analogy, then He would be like a potter. 

But a potter has a body, moves his limbs, is not omniscient, etc., while 
God is held to have the opposite qualities. (6) If God has a body, who 
creates it ? Not Himself, obviously, and to postulate another God to 
create the first God’s body is to generate infinite regress. (7) Does 
He create by bodily movement or by mere willing ? Not by bodily 
movements, since it would take too long. Not by mere willing, as 
how could willing affect the courses of atoms ? (8) Does God act 

from motive or not ? If so, God is not perfectly blissful. If not, 
then He behaves like an insane person. Or perhaps He creates out of 
compassion? But then why did He create so much sorrow? (9) 
Since merit and demerit is sufficient to guide destiny, God is not needed 
to command them. (10) And if He is brought in to guide merit and 
demerit, He becomes dependent on them. (11) If it is held that God 
creates for sport ( lild ), then it must be pointed out that in between 
cycles there is no sport and thus no reason for creation; nor should a 
good God be edified by this tawdry spectacle of a world. (12) If God 
is made absolutely responsible for the state of the world (i.e., if the 
“law of karma” is abandoned) then (a) God’s goodness must be re¬ 
jected, (b) the Vedic injunctions become pointless, (c) the hypothesis 
of liberation must be abandoned. 

127. Jayanta now answers these arguments. He holds that 
God can be inferred, and that the mark by which this inference pro¬ 
ceeds is the fact that the world is an effect. The inference, then, is 
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this : God exists, because He produces an effect of a type whose exis¬ 
tence presupposes the existence of someone who knows the process 
and motive of its production, like a jar. 

128. The arguments against the world’s being an effect might 
stem from a Carvaka, a Buddhist, or a Mimamsaka, but in each case 
their espousal of such arguments leads them into inconsistency. The 
Carvaka believes that the Vedas are produced by men. The Mlmam- 
sakas believe that mountains are effects since they hold that they are 
destructible. The Buddhists, holding that everything is transitory, 
must admit that everything is an effect. 

129. But what is being proposed as the mark of “being an 
effect’ 5 ? Jayanta answers : having parts. This is challenged by the 
Buddhist on the ground that it involves assumption of universal con¬ 
nections. Jayanta answers that though the Buddhist may deny 
universal he replaces them by absences of absences ( apoha ) and this 
will serve as well at this point. In answer to argument (4) in section 
126 Jayanta argues that the examples given by the opponent of things 
which are not products of man’s handiwork are themselves uncertain, 
being subjects of other inferences, and therefore not proper counter¬ 
examples. There is an interesting discussion of this claim, the oppo¬ 
nent asking how we can ever give counterexamples if they are to be 
ruled out in this fashion. Jayanta firmly reiterates that the disputing 
parties must agree about the absence of the sadhya from a counter¬ 
example. If the parties dispute over the presence or absence of the 
sadhya from a putative counterexample, then it cannot function as a 
counterexample, but must itself be argued over. Whether the earth, 
or big trees, for example, are or are not created is doubtful. But they 
are effects, and we infer from analogy with other effects that therefore 
they must have a creator. Therefore the opponent cannot use them 
as counterexamples. 

130. There is a brief discussion of other proposed proofs for 
God’s existence. They are criticized in some cases, accepted as autho¬ 
rity in others. 

131. Then the eternality of God’s attributes is proved. How 
can God’s will be eternal ? If it is, its results should be eternal also, 
says an objector. Jayanta answers that though God’s will is eternal it 
produces temporary effects by its connection with noneternal objects. 

132. As for objections (5)—(7) in section 126, the ones 
about God’s body, Jayanta holds that God is incorporeal. God can 
will physical results just as we will our bodies to move. As for (8), 
about God’s motives, the objection that God should not produce sorrow 
if he is compassionate is answered by holding that God must provide 
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a place (Hell) for people whose karma is bad to correct their ways and 
seek salvation anew. As for the time between cycles, that is produced 
by God to give the selves periodic rest from their labors. 

133. Kumarila’s view, that the merit and demerit of theselves 
produces all effects and that God is unnecessary, is met thus : such 
a view cannot explain the production of many natural objects. A 
mountain is a pleasure to X and a problem to T —surely their karmas 
cannot cooperate in producing it ! In fact, individuals never have 
common aims. When big buildings are built, it is one individual 
who commands and others obey; to try to build a big building by 
democratic institutions would be crazy. Likewise the world needs a 
masterbuilder. For the same reason, there is only one God. 

134. (Sounds are noneternal) (E188-200; T183-220 [Dec. 
1954] and [March 1955]). The Mlmamsakas argue that sound is 
eternal. But objections to this are as follows. (1) A sound is an 
effect because it is regularly preceded by effort. (2) A sound is 
destructible because it is not heard always. (3) We use expressions 
like “producing sounds,” etc., which show it is an effect. (4) Sounds 
evolve from other sounds. (5) Variations in the cause of a sound 
produce variations in the sound, which shows it is an effect. 

135. The Mimamsa answer to these points. (1) Sounds are 
not produced, they are manifested. Effort precedes this manifesta¬ 
tion, but is not a cause. (2) The manifestation of words requires 
formation in the mouth, and as the mouth changes the word is no 
longer heard; but this does not show that sound is produced. (3) 
“Produce” is ambiguous in ordinary usage; it may mean production 
properly socalled, or it may mean manifestation. (4) What you call 
the “evolution” of a sound from another is in fact the substitution of 
one sound for another. (5) And it is the volume of a sound, not the 
sound itself, which increases or decreases due to varying conditions. 

136. Now the Mlmamsaka offers an argument based on pre¬ 
sumption (arthapatti ). If a sound perishes, then it cannot communi¬ 
cate its meaning, for it takes some time for men to make out the mean¬ 
ings of words. The Naiyayika may reply that it is not the sound but 
its universal property which persists. This is not tenable, for such a 
universal belongs both to sounds which convey meanings and to sounds 
which do not. And anyway, there is no universal “ g”-ness residing in 
“g” s, for there is only one “g”; the appearance of many “g”s is due to 
its association with other letters in different combinations. 

137. Now since there is only one sound of a given kind, when 
we recognize a sound as “g” it follows that we are literally re-cogniz- 
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ing the same “g,” not discovering a particular “g” which falls under 
a universal we have seen instances of before. 

138. Jayanta refutes this. Letters are produced, not manifes¬ 
ted. First, if letter-sounds are eternal and omnipresent, why don’t 
we hear them everywhere and all the time ? The Mlmamsaka may 
answer that there are different dhvanis —bits of air in the body— 
which come into contact with a part of the mouth and thus manifes¬ 
tation of one sound rather than another takes place there. But, says 
Jayanta, this does not help explain our auditory experiences— 
either we should hear nothing or everything, particularly since the 
Mlmamsaka thinks that the organ of hearing is the all-pervading, 
partless akasa . Thus we must hold that words and letters are produced, 
not manifested. 

139. The Mlmamsaka retorts. The ear, like the mouth, is 
capable of discriminating sounds which reach one part rather than 
another. And we do not hold that the sky per se is the auditory 
organ; rather it is a circumscribed portion of akasa, as the Naiyayika 
holds. Letters come to be thought of as particulars by taking on 
properties of the dhvani in which they are manifested. 

140. Furthermore, the manifestation theory is simpler than 
that of production. The Mimaipsaka spoofs the Vaisesika account of 
sounds creating other sounds in rippling waVes throughout the atmos¬ 
phere. Samkhyas hold that the auditory organ goes out to grasp 
sounds and takes on their forms just as the visual organ does. But then 
it should also take on the forms of the nearby sounds that it has to 
pass through to get to the far-off ones. The Jainas hold that a sound 
is a whole made up of particles, and that this body moves from the 
place of origin to the ear. But such constituents of sounds are not seen 
and are not combined by anything; such loose conglomerations, not 
being very heavy, ought to be blown around considerably en route, 
or demolished completely by trees, etc. In comparison with these 
the Mlmamsa theory has obvious merits. 

141. Now Jayanta sets out to refute this argument. He sees 
two lines of argument used by the Mlmaipsaka: one from recognition, 
the other from presumption. But both arguments fail if the hypothesis 
that “g”-ness exists can be established—for then both recognition 
and the possibility of communication can be adequately explained 
without recourse to the Mimamsa account. Therefore Jayanta 
proposes to prove the existence of such a universal property. 

142. Consider the word gagana. According to the Mlmamsaka 
theory of manifestation, are there one or two “g”s here ? If only one, 
then on what basis do we distinguish between “g” and “v”, say ? 
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All letters become one in this account. But if the Mxmamsaka says 
there are two “g”s in “ gagana then again on what basis? The same 
part of the mouth, and the same dhvani , manifest the same kind of 
sound. Thus there is only one sound, not two. The Mlmantsaka, 
thinks Jayanta, is incapable of explaining the difference between the 
two “g”s. And once it is admitted that there are two different indivi¬ 
duals sharing a common character, “ g”-ness has been admitted. 

143. This leads to a discussion of identity and difference. The 
Mimaipsaka says that a and b are different if we see a differentiating 
feature, but not otherwise. Jayanta denies this principle. E.g., in 
movements there are subtle changes from one moment to the next, 
and the watcher senses there is difference without seeing the differen¬ 
tiating characteristics of each moment and contrasting them with one 
another. In any case, the Mimamsaka seems willing to admit that 
if these two “g”s are different they must have differentiating features, 
and vice versa. Very well, let us say they have differentiating fea¬ 
tures: the minute differences in the way they are pronounced, say. 
But this makes Jayanta’s point : There are different e ‘g”s but they 
share the universal property 

144. The only way left for the Mimamsaka, according to 
Jayanta, is to deny that there are classes of things which differ amongst 
themselves. But this is absurd. It issues either in a Buddhistic sort 
of theory or in monism. 

145. There follows a discussion of recognition, intended to 
show that only on the hypothesis of universals can the phenomenon 
be adequately explained. The exact account of recognition does not 
matter, thinks Jayanta; whatever it maybe, either universals or simi¬ 
larity must be brought in to complete the account, and the Buddhistic 
theory of similarity—the apoha theory—reduces to the theory of 
universals, as suggested in section 129 in a slightly different connection. 

146. Jayanta now reverts to the Mimamsaka’s manifestation 
theory and refutes it along similar lines to what was given before. 
The theory that the organ of hearing changes like the mouth’s dhv an is 
from sound to sound, a theory attributed to Bhartrmitra, is scoffed 
at. Kumarila also rejected it. Rumania’s own solution is to make 
the auditory organ out to be dik rather than aka$a. But dik — 
direction—performs different functions, and if the functions are 
transferred the point becomes a verbal one. 

147. Jayanta asks : What accounts for the differences in inten¬ 
sity of sounds. Is it the letter’s changing properties ? If the Mimam¬ 
saka agrees, he capitulates to Nyaya. Or is it the properties of the 
air which are (incorrectly) attributed to the letters ? But this will 
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not do either, since the air is sensed not by hearing but by touch. 
Or else, as Vaisesikas hold, it is not sensed at all but inferred. Or 
perhaps the Mimamsaka will say that the intensity belongs to our 
consciousness and not to its objects. But then, since the Mlmanasaka 
holds that consciousness is not sensed, we cannot sense the changes in 
intensity! 

148. There are some remarks about the physics of audition, 
to show the superiority of the Nyaya view over that of Mimamsa. 
This is to answer the argument that the Mimamsa view is simpler than 
that of the Vaisesika. Jayanta tries to show that Kanada had a 
better understanding of the way the world is than Kumarila. He 
explains carefully and at some length the theory that one sound pro¬ 
duces another, forming waves of sounds. 

149. Is sound a quality ? Yes, says Jayanta. No, says the 
Mimamsaka. The argument given by Jayanta is that sound must be 
either a substance, a quality, or a motion. By eliminating the other 
two we conclude it is a quality. It is not a substance, since substances 
are caused by many, not one, substance and a sound can be caused by 
one substance. It is not a motion, since one sound may produce 
another, and one motion cannot produce another motion. Jayanta 
is careful throughout this passage to discriminate good reasons from 
the bad ones that he considers some Naiyayikas to have given. 

150. (E213-18) Mimamsa holds that the Vedas are not man¬ 
made. Jayanta produces reasons for doubting this theory. There 
must be an instrument of knowledge supporting claims, e.g., of God’s 
authorship of the Vedas, and Jayanta points out that no one has seen 
the Vedas being composed; thus perception is not a proper instrument. 
If one seeks to prove by inference that the Vedas have no author, say, 
by inferring from the tradition of God’s authorship to the absence of 
human authorship, Jayanta constructs a rival inference which is 
equally valid but contrary to this one and suggests that neither is 
correct since they are equivalent in force. 

The opponent may claim that the Vedas are of natural origin 
while other products are artificial. Jayanta questions the basis on 
which the opponent might propose to make this distinction. Why 
aren’t cloths sometimes of natural origin if words sometimes are ? 
Why are the Vedas of natural origin and other texts not ? If the 
opponent seeks to show that the Vedas possess excellences which dis¬ 
tinguish them from other literary works, Jayanta replies that this is 
no reason for denying their authorship, and furthermore, he adds, 
compositions by such as Kalidasa and Bana have excellences of 
their own. 
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The opponent might argue that the Vedas are natural in origin 
since they appear at the beginning of each cycle. Jayanta answers 
that the opponent cannot prove the beginninglessness and authorless- 
ness of the Vedas through that, for he has no way of showing that a 
different work does not come into existence at the beginning of each 
cycle. 

In the Vedas it actually says that Prajapati created the Vedas. 
Now the Mimaipsaka is presumably willing to accept that, e.g., Vyasa 
wrote the Mahabharata since the epic says so; the parallel inference 
in the case of the Vedas is sufficient to show that they were created 
by God. 

The Mimamsaka finally turns and challenges Jayanta to provide 
a proof of an author of the Vedas, which Jayanta happily does by 
presenting the stock Nyaya inference by analogy from the fact that a 
cloth, a pot, etc. have a maker, being composite things, to the Vedas 
having a maker, being a composite thing. 

151. (E218-19) Is He who creates the Vedas the same as He 
who creates the world ? Yes, since they are created for human beings 
who inhabit the world, so that those beings may improve themselves 
by the study of the texts. Only a Creator who is all-knowing and 
understands the working of this mechanism because He created the 
world and the bodies in it would have the requisite knowledge and 
capacity to create the texts whose study has these results. 

152. (E220-22) The Mimamsaka’s view about the meaning 
of words is that there is a natural relationship between a word and its 
meaning such that it needs no self to establish it. However, they do 
admit that the sages who set out the Vedas in words are necessary for 
the conveying of these naturally established meanings. Jayanta 
answers that, so far as the evidence goes, wherever there is a meaning¬ 
ful expression there is a man responsible for it; it is gratuitous to postu¬ 
late a natural meaning in addition. We do not perceive any relation 
(contact, inherence, etc.) between word and object; thus it must be 
conventional. The Mimamsaka retorts that there is an element of 
convention in our understanding and communicating meanings, 
even though the meanings themselves are naturally established. He 
gives many reasons why one cannot construe the original meaning- 
relation as conventional. 

This hypothesis of an additional relationship of sakti , a natural 
relation, cannot, says Jayanta, be perceived or inferred. If everything 

can be explained by appealing to convention, the additional hypothesis 
of §akti is gratuitous. The fact that words appear to have their 
meanings fixed is because God lays down the conventions at the begin- 
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ning of each cycle; the assumption of beginningless Jakti gains nothing. 

Objection : To establish a convention one must say something 
like “I establish this convention”; but if God did that at the beginning 
of creation the words he used must have gotten their meaning some¬ 
where previously. Answer: Just as God can create mountains merely 
by his desire, so He creates speech by his desire, and gives it a conven¬ 
tional meaning. It is true that to convey this meaning to people he 
must create the Vedas, but the opponent has already admitted that the 
Vedas are created (by the sages) to convey already established mean¬ 
ings, so he should not have any difficulty accepting Jayanta’s theory 
that God creates the Vedas to convey meanings already established 
by God. 

153. (E222-23) Jayanta refutes the position that there is an 
eternal relation between a word and its meaning by showing that no 
such relation is known through perception or inference, and that in 
any case it is redundant, convention providing a simpler explanation. 

Objection : Since convention is dependent on men’s desires which 
are irregular, there would be confusion between the referents of words 
and the content of a man’s idea at a moment. Answer: No, that 
there are fixed kinds of objects is guaranteed through the relation 
of objects to universals. The kinds of things in the world are not 
dictated by the natural power of words, as the Mimamsaka seems to 
think. If it were so, a new word could not convey an old meaning, 
but it can. 

154. (E226-29) Jayanta says that the validity of the Vedas 
is due to their being spoken by trustworthy people, not to their eter- 
nality. Objection : What is the proof that sages are trustworthy? Not 
perception, clearly. Not inference, because there is no relevant per¬ 
ception to base it on. Answer: This has already been answered. God is 
trustworthy, and He must be invoked to explain the authorship of 
the Vedas. Furthermore, the opponent is mistakenly trying to justify 
by inference a thing which can only be known through authority; 
the case is similar with, e.g., the Ayur-Veda (medical) texts, whose 
authority is not to be thought of as inferred from experimental results. 

155. (E231-71) There follows a lengthy section in which 
Jayanta treats the claims of various texts to validity through authority: 
he defends the authority of the Atharvaveda, as well as of such texts 
as the Tantras and the scriptures of Saivism and of Vaisnavism, since 
they are in accord with the Vedas, but he rejects the teachings of 
Buddhism since they are not. He seems, however, to accept the 
actual words of Gautama the Buddha, arguing that the Buddha, 
being an incarnation of the one God, spoke authoritatively. 
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Jayanta is really quite tolerant of a wide variety of claims to scriptural 
status, only rejecting texts which are clearly born of lower impulses. 
He defends the Vedas 5 authority against a number of standard ob¬ 
jections. 

156. (E271-82) The question of universals is generated by 

the question of what a word means—the individual, the universal 
property, and/or the characteristic shape (akrti). 

Now an objector begins a lengthy argument against the very 
existence of universals. (1) Universals cannot be shown to exist, 
since they cannot be perceived. The operation of the senses is con¬ 
fined to what is presented at the present moment, and thus perception 
cannot bring about classification, which involves relation with what 
went before and what is to follow. (2) Universals cannot be proved 
to exist through inference or verbal testimony, since these instruments 
involve conceptual constructions ( vikalpa ) and thus do not get at sub¬ 
stantial reality. (3) There is no difference between the individual 
and his properties, as there is a difference between, say, a pot and a 
cloth. Difference is shown by the fact that one can have a thought of 
one thing without having the thought of the other, but in the case of 
an individual and his property the thought of the one necessarily 
involves the thought of the other. (4) If the Naiyayika complains 
about the previous argument, contending that individual and property 
are different since (on his theory) they are each located in distinct 
loci, the objector refuses to allow that any relationship between dis¬ 
tinct things is perceived in the case of individual and universal. 
(5) Does the universal occur completely in the individual, or does 
only a part of it do so ? Familiar difficulties are adduced in either 
case. (6) If the Naiyayika appeals to inherence, a relation between 
inseparables (ayutasiddha ), how can there be a “relation 55 between two 
things which are not separate ? The objector canvasses the VaiSe- 
sika and Nyaya views on which things are inseparable from which. 
(7) The Naiyayika may wish to characterize the relation of universal 
to individual as a relation between a qualifier ( rupa) and the thing it 
qualifies ( rupin ), but what does the term “qualifier 55 denote here 
—color, or shape, or a thing’s nature ? Not color, since air and 
the internal organ have no color. Not shape, since qualities and 
motions have no shape, though they are supposed to have universal 
properties inhering in them. And surely not nature, since then in¬ 
dividual and universal will be identical, in opposition to the Nyaya 
contention. (8) Kumarila holds that an individual must be held to 
have a dual nature, inasmuch as it resembles some things and is 
different from some others. But this must be wrong, as one single 
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thing cannot be known by a single act of perception to have two 
mutually contradictory characteristics—both one and many, eternal 
and noneternal, etc. These judgments which we admittedly make 
cannot be accurate but must involve conceptual construction. Thus 
the apparent class character of cows is due to conceptual construction 
resulting from the efficiency in treating together things which produce 
the same practical results. 

The Buddhist objector continues, by raising the question how 
inference can occur if there are no universal properties, no kinds of 
things. The answer is in terms of the apoha theory, which is set forth 
along with Mimarrisaka attempts at its refutation and a defense of the 
theory. 

157. (E282-84) Jayanta now begins his rebuttal. First he 
asks : Do you, the Buddhist, affirm the apoha theory because of a view 
about reality or because of a view about language ? I do not wish 
to quarrel about the latter, but you have not made the case out con¬ 
cerning the actual nonexistence of universals. After all, we do have 
valid knowledge of universals—i.e., we entertain judgments which 
are produced from contact between object and senses and which is 
free from sublation ( bddha ). Your doctrine that at the first moment 
of sensation we only grasp difference and not similarity is sheer dogma. 
How could we possibly adjudicate an argument on this basis— 
you saying that the first moment of perception is oneway, and I saying 
that it is another ? It is not a matter of oath taking ! It must be 
resolved by fair consideration of theoretical concerns. I claim that 
the Nyaya interpretation of nonpropositional (nirvikalpaka) judgment 
is better than the Buddhist’s because it explains how a subsequent 
propositional judgment can arise of the sort that actually does arise 
—namely, one which classifies objects into kinds. To explain 
Common experience, then, one should admit that in the first stage of 
perception itself we grasp both similarities and differences between 
things. 

158. (E284) With respect to objection (8) of section (156) , 
the rule appealed to, that two opposite characteristics cannot reside 
in one individual, is faulty. It is only when cognition of one charac¬ 
teristic sublates the previous cognition of the other that one could 
invoke such a rule. Experience displays many instances of contrary 
characteristics coexisting— e.g., in a variegated-colored cloth. 
And the same experiences refute the other objections of section (156) 
stemming from considerations about relations and conceptual cons¬ 
truction. 

159. (E284-86) As for (5) of section 156, our answer is that 
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a universal property resides in its entirety in each individual instance. 
The difficulties urged must be removed, since experience shows that 
this occurs, and the relation of inherence is appealed to remove 
them. But inherence is a familiar relation, found in other relata than 
these: it relates qualities to the substances they qualify, it relates 
wholes to their parts, etc. 

160. (E286-88) Now if you reject universal you will be unable 
to explain how we come to have classificatory judgments. Your 
alternative explanation in terms of your apoha theory, appealing to the 
practical efficiency of conceptual constructions, will not do, since you 
have not shown that those conceptual constructions could perform the 
necessary practical function. How can several completely unique 
conceptual constructions combine to produce a classificatoryjudgment 
that several individuals belong to one kind? On your assumptions, 
they cannot. And if you insist that they can, that your “conceptual 
constructions 55 are grasped by proper instruments ofknowledge, then 
your position differs from ours only verbally. 

161. (E290) The Mlmamsaka does not distinguish the akrti 
from the universal property. Jayanta explains that akrti is commonly 
understood as “consisting of parts being joined together, 55 but that 
the point is that the akrti is the aggregation of the parts. The Mima- 
msa view is that the meaning of a word denoting a perceived individual 
cow has to be identified as the akrti. But since the above is what 
akrti means the Mimamsa view will not do, since the aggregates of 
parts of cows differ among each other, despite their all being cows. 
Different kinds of cows have different configurations. Thus the akrti 
cannot be that which is designated by a word, any more than the 
universal property can. The designatum of a word must be the indi¬ 
vidual, since it is the individual which is the thing injunctions are 
given about; individuals can be manipulated, etc. So says one sort 
of theorist. 

162. (E292-94) The Mlmamsaka disagrees with that sort of 
theorist, however. He asks : Does the word mean one individual or 
all individuals ? Clearly not all individuals there are! If it is said 
that the word “cdw 55 denotes just those individuals which are quali¬ 
fied by cowness , then cowness is the meaning, not the individuals, since 
it is the universal cowness which determines the applicability of the 
word. 

Someone here suggests that the word “cow 55 may mean both the 
individual and the universal. The Mlmam saka rejects this as placing 
too much of a burden on a word, though he does not deny that hearing 
a word causes us to identify or reidentify a particular individual. 
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But this occurs through the mediation of the universal, which is why 
the universal must be taken as the meaning. 

As for the argument that the individual is the meaning because 
it is the individual which anyone hearing a command has to deal with 
in practical terms, the Mlmamsaka says no, since there are commands 
which require actions of a general nature not involving any particular 
individuals. 

163. (E294-97) Jayanta now answers the Mlmaipsaka. The 
universal cannot be the meaning of a word in use, since such a word is 
declined. A declined noun points to individuals (one or more, of a 
certain gender and in a certain relation to the verb) in virtue of that 
individual’s being characterized by the universal. Thus the meaning 
of a word cannot be the universal simpliciter . However, we Naiya- 
yikas hold that the meaning is the individual qualified by the universal. 
Like perception, the word relates directly to both. 

164. (E297-300) Since the Mlmarpsaka accepts that the func¬ 
tion of a sentence is regularly injunctive, he should admit that words 
relate through their meaning at least in part to individuals. Jayanta 
goes on to elaborate on grammatical points in concluding this 
argument. 

165. (E300) Jayanta now turns to the question of sentence 
meaning. He alludes to 3 theories : (1) the meaning of a sentence is 
the judgment conveyed by the mutual relationships among its consti¬ 
tuent words; an external ( bahya ) meaning is impossible; (2) external 
meaning just is the mutual relationship among the words, so sentence 
meaning is external to word meaning; (3) the sentence meaning is the 
(meaning of the) main verb qualified by the mutual relationships 
among the other words. 

166. (E300-02) The first view is explained. The judgment 
conveyed by the sentence must be unitary, and thus intrinsic to the 
whole sentence and not to any of its parts. The proponent of this 
view turns out to be a Buddhist, for one of his reasons for holding this 
view is that since ideas are momentary, there can be no meaning rela¬ 
tionships (such as expectancy, etc.) among them. 

Jayanta refutes this view by pointing out that since the meaning 
of a sentence is different from the meaning of each word in it, sentence 
meaning must be “external” to the meanings of each of its words. 

167. (E302-06) The third view of section 165 is now enter¬ 
tained. Its proponents wish to say that the main verb carries the 
meaning of the sentence, and thus that the action enjoined is the 
primary meaning of every sentence. Jayanta deals with this by a 
stepwise procedure of adducing arguments to show that other things 
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are more important. First, he argues that the result of the action must 
be the sentence meaning, since it is the result for which the action is to 
be performed. But then, next, it turns out that the person who will 
enjoy the result is even more important. But this allows Jayanta to 
refute the entire line of thinking. The person being enjoined to act 
cannot be the meaning of the sentence, nor can the result, since noth¬ 
ing is said about its being fulfilled. 

168. (E306-22) Jayanta’s own view is that it is productive 
activity ( bhavana ) which is the meaning of the sentence, or rather, 
it is the activity enriched with a suitable result and tied down in res¬ 
pect to result, means, and procedure. But this activity is not the 
agent’s action, which was shown not to be the meaning in the previous 
section; it is rather the doing common to all action verbs. There 
follows a lengthy discussion of Mlmaipsa like theories about the 
function of verbs, injunctions, the optative mood, etc. 

This bhavana of which Jayanta speaks actually has two parallel 
varieties. The previous paragraph spoke of the activity done : this is 
the arthabhavana. But one must also recognize the §abdabhavand , the 
function of words to induce that activity. This latter function also 
is determined in three ways, corresponding to agent, result, and means, 
which together determine the arthabhavana . Corresponding to the 
result ( what is done) is the word’s inducing a person to activity; 
corresponding to the means (by what it is done) is the word order; 
and corresponding to the procedure {how it is done) are the arthavada 
statements giving precise details of the enjoined ceremonies. 13 

169. (E323-24) In the course of these grammatical subtle¬ 
ties, the question is raised: what is the content of a negative injunction 
(nifedha)? Jayanta discusses several possible answers. His prefe¬ 
rence is to treat the negative particle as in effect constituting the verb 
in a negative injunction, with the grammatical verb conditioning the 
negative particle as an adjunct indicating what is proscribed. 

170. (E332-34) Returning finally to the question: “What is 
the meaning of a sentence,” Jayanta remarks that the sUtrakara and 
his commentators did not define sentence meaning since it was not 
within the purview of their investigation. An objector taunts Jayanta 
to distinguish sentence meaning from the meanings of the constituent 
words. Jayanta does, explaining that the meaning of the sentence is 
the collection of word meanings joined together. 

171. (E334-35) If the opponent insists upon Jayanta’s identi¬ 
fying some category ( padartha ) as the principal meaning of the sen¬ 
tence, Jayanta prefers that the category be that of the result for which 
the activity enjoined is undertaken. 
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172. (E335-36) A couple of additional suggestions are taken 
up and refuted. One party suggests that the meaning of a sentence 
is the effort (udyoga) marked by a flickering ( spanda) in the self. 
Jayanta argues that there is no such flickering. Another suggestion is 
that the sentence meaning is intuition (pratibha) which shines forth 
when the words are understood. This is rejected: there is no single 
intuition—-the same words produce different reactions in different 
hearers. 

173. (E336-37) Jayanta now turns to consider the sphota theory. 
It is unacceptable to the Naiyayikas because it makes out the cause of 
understanding words to be something eternal and established by sages 
(apta) whereas Nyaya holds that words are noneternal and conven¬ 
tional. Thus the sphota theory has to be refuted. But first, it must 
be sympathetically expounded. 

174. (E337-44) The sphotavadin first refutes the notion that 
letters convey meaning in themselves either separately or collectively. 
Then he proves by inference that, since we understand the meanings 
of words, there must be a cause of this understanding, and since it is 
not the letters themselves, it must be the word sphota which produces 
our understanding of the word. This sphota becomes manifest as soon 
as the first letter of the word is heard, and is made clearer by the succee¬ 
ding letters. Or, if one prefers, one can view sound as that which 
manifests the sphota —one sound, appearing differentiated through 
conditioning ( upadhi ). In this way it can be held that the sphota 
is known not only through inference but also by perception. 

But this view is only conditionally correct. For the ultimate 
sphota is the sphota of the sentence. There are in reality no word 
sphotas , only sentence sphotas which are partless. The appearance 
of parts—words—is a delusion ( bhrama ). This leads finally to the 
identification of the sphota with Brahman itself, manifesting itself 
(vivarta) as many through association with beginningless avidya. There 
is not even in reality anything meant by a sentence which is distinct 
from the speaker. Even this apparent distinction is illusory. 

175. (E345-48) Jayanta proceeds to refute the sphotavadin . 
The inference that the sphota theorist used fails, because the letters do 
convey the meaning of a word collectively. The sphotavadin thought 
to set this possibility aside because he denied the possibility that the 
letters produced the resultant word meaning progressively through 
their sequential production. But this is precisely what happens. 
Moreover, it is quite usual for things in sequence to produce effects 
collectively. Mouthfuls of food in sequence produce a single satis¬ 
faction which is not forthcoming from just one mouthful. Just 
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so, as the letters are spoken, at each stage a result is produced ( avanta - 
rapurva) \ when the final letter has been spoken the collective result 
is the whole word meaning ( paramapurva ). 

176. (E348-52) The alternative possibility which the sphota - 
vadin mentioned, according to which sound manifests the sphota , is 
now taken up. The one sound cannot manifest the word meanings 
in itself, since when one speaks very fast, although the words are 
spoken, the hearer does not understand them. This shows that each 
letter must be articulated and that the meaning is built up progressi¬ 
vely. Thus the suggestion that sphota can be known through percep¬ 
tion will not do. 

177. (E352-56) As for the contention that the meaning of a 
sentence, which the sphotavadin takes to be the ultimate single sound 
( = Brahman), is without parts, Jayanta points out that although it 
may be single it does not follow that it is partless. A cloth is single 
but it has parts. 

178. (E356-64) Having shown that letters successively under¬ 
stood convey the meaning of a word, Jayanta now shows that the 
letters also convey the meaning of a sentence by producing judgments 
concerning words which are then recollected all together at the hearing 
of the final letter, the result being the understanding of the meaning 
of the sentence. 

179. (E365-72) Jayanta now takes up the two competing 
theories about sentence meaning, namely abhihitanvayavada and 
anvitabhidhanavada . According to the latter view, the words of a 
sentence do not denote their meanings separately but only function to 
help convey the meaning of the sentence. This view holds, that 
words have no meanings in isolation. Abhihitanvayavada attributes 
separate meanings to words and construes the meaning of the sentence 
as a function of the meanings of its component words. Jayanta points 
out that the arguments given above against sphota also apply against 
anvitabhidhanavada . 14 

180. (E375-92) Jayanta concludes the first Book of his treatise 
with an extended discussion of the uses of grammar as expounded 
by Patanjali in his Mahabhasya , for instance. After considering all 
sides of the question he concludes in favor of grammar. 

PART TWO : THE OBJECTS OF KNOWLEDGE 

181. (El-7) Jayanta describes the views about the self held 
by Carvaka, Mimamsa, and Advaita, setting aside the account of 
the Advaitin according to which the self is consciousness and suppor- 
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ting the view, which Nyaya shares with Mimamsa, that the self is 
perceptible. 

182. (E7-14) He goes on to show that the self is inferrable as 
well. In the course of this he takes up an objection that the marks 
which the Naiyayika takes to prove the self actually are merely marks 
of the body. After expounding the two views about “cooking 55 (see 
pp. 84-86) he repudiates this objection by showing that neither the 
body, nor the senses, nor even the internal organ are conscious, and 
thus the marks, since they must prove the existence of a seat of cons¬ 
ciousness, prove the existence of the self. 

183. (El4-39) Jayanta reviews arguments against the Vijna- 
navadin’s thesis of momentariness, showing that the fact of recollec¬ 
tion refutes that thesis. 

184. (E39-45) Now he refutes the Carvaka by proving the 
existence of adr$ta. 

185. (E45-47) Next he discusses Gautama’s definition of body, 
noting that some had complained that the definition, Since as it 
specifies that bodies must move$ both overextends to apply to chariots 
and underextends by not including immobilized frogs. Jayanta 
answers that the intention is to indicate by the word ce$ta in the defi¬ 
nition the ability to display movements initiated by a self. Thus 
chariots, not having that ability, are not bodies while the frog in the 
stone, having the ability but being temporarily restrained, does have 
a body. 

186. (E48-55) Jayanta shows that the sense organs are not to 
be confused with the parts of the body in which they abide. Saipkhya 
holds that the senses are not elemental, as Nyaya thinks they are, but 
evolved from the ahamkdra y since they are capable of behavior that is 
not characteristic of material substances. Jayanta shows that the 
senses, even though they are elemental, are capable of grasping the 
various objects and behaving in the fashion in question. 

187. (E55-58) Jayanta reviews the objects ( artha ). 

188. (E58-67) Next he takes up the notion of buddhi , first 
expounding the Saipkhya theory. He professes not to understand 
the view that the puru$a is conscious but that the buddhi , though un¬ 
conscious, brings about a propositional judgment, since if the buddhi 
is a judger it must surely be conscious. Samkhya says that the puru$a 
“sees” while the buddhi “determines” : what is this “seeing” ? One 
sort of answer given is that seeing is a kind of reflection. Jayanta asks: 
What is reflected—the puru$a in the buddhi , or the buddhi in the 
puru$a ? Puru$a cannot pass on its power of consciousness to the buddhi 
because its consciousness has been defined as untransferable. If the 
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buddhi sends up reflections to the witnessing puru$a , th t purusa must 
make a response in order to “see,” but this runs counter to the defini¬ 
tion of purusa as unchanging and by nature a “seer.” 

Samkhya replies that what happens is that the buddhi sends up a 
specific content which triggers the specific activity with respect to 
that content, even though purusa's witnessing nature is eternal and 
natural. Jayanta replies that it is impossible to distinguish in all this 
the activity of the buddhi from that of the witnessing consciousness. 
Thus the assumption that buddhi is different from purusa's consciousness 
is faulty, and the Nyaya view is thereby demonstrated to be true. 
No doubt, Jayanta adds, an eternal internal organ is necessary, but 
that is already present as the manas . Thus the buddhi conceived as 
an additional “organ” is superfluous. The Samkhya argues that 
unless prakrti —including buddhi —is allowed to bind the purusa — 
the whole doctrine of bondage and liberation becomes unintelligible. 
Jayanta’s answer is to point out that the Samkhya account of bondage 
is itself incoherent, since according to it the prakrti binds the purusa 
even though purusa is by nature pure witnessing consciousness, yet 
after realization prakrti ceases to bind—-but no explanation can be 
found for this, since prakrti admittedly can bind puru$a despite the 
latter’s natural purity. 

Jayanta now sets forth the satkaryavada view of causation, of which 
the Sarpkhya is a notable exponent, and criticizes it. How can the 
cause and effect both exist simultaneously in the same thing ? They 
are not both seen there. He criticizes various ways of construing the 
relation which the Sarpkhya claims to connect cause to effect. Sam¬ 
khya speaks of a relation of “manifesting” ( abhivyakti ), as well as of 
a “potency” {iakti) which causes the effect to be manifested at a 
certain time and place. We do not see any “potency,” and it cannot 
be the effect (say, the pot) existing before its production, since it does 
not have the form of a pot. More sophisticated ways of identifying 
the “potency” are considered and rejected, since they involve notions 
(such as “material cause” ( upadana) whose implications are shown not 
to be compatible with satkaryavada . 

189. (E67-71) After discussing the topics of the internal organ 
and activity, he explains the different kinds of defects (do$a) in 
Gautama’s list as well as the ways of extinguishing them, adding that 
they will be discussed in greater detail in the section on liberation. 

190. (E71-74) In discussing rebirth, Jayanta takes occasion to 
describe the process of construction of a human body, which is the 
same—from atoms with the assistance of God—as with any 
material body. 
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191. (E74-75) In considering the topic of fruits (phala), our 
author points out that while some kinds of actions produce their results 
immediately, performing prohibited actions characteristically produces 
results in a later life. 

192. (E77-81) Here begins a lengthy discussion of liberation. 
First, Jayanta reviews the Vedanta gibe that the Vais esika self in 
liberation is like a stone. He explains the Advaita view of the eternal 
bliss of the self, but points out that there is no evidence or proof for 
this. 

193. (E82-117) Jayanta appeals to the standard distinction 
between the two kinds of sentences in the Vedas, the karmakanda , and 
jnanakanda , to answer the objection that liberation is impossible since 
the Vedas are exhausted in injunctions to act. Performing acts is not 
sufficient in itself to achieve liberation, but by practice of activities 
conditioned by correct knowledge one can ward off the wrong judg¬ 
ments which produce faults. That liberation is achievable is shown 
by our experience of the faultless self in deep sleep and sometimes even 
in the waking state. 

The position of jndnakarmasamuccayavada is set forth. Such a 
theory holds that gaining liberation involves a simultaneous, two¬ 
fold process of on the one hand burning off the fruits of one’s actions 
by performing prescribed duties over many incarnations, on the other 
of gaining true knowledge. Jayanta answers that the samuccaya - 
vadin has not explained why new karma is not born simultaneously 
with each performance of a duty, so that one never finished burning 
off the fruits. Furthermore, liberation cannot be an effect of karma , 
since if it were it would be noneternal. Liberation must be the natu¬ 
ral state of the self, not a product of action. Karma is an aid to 
liberation by making one a better person, but the main method of 
gaining liberation is through knowledge. 

194. (E91-99) Jayanta runs through a number of views about 
the nature of the self and our knowledge of it. Vedanta, Gramma¬ 
rian, Buddhist, Samkhya, and Yoga views are considered. Jayanta 
repeats his critique of identity and difference with respect to Advaita 
and Buddhist views. He criticizes the Advaitin notion of avidyd as 
being self-contradictory: the Advaitin says that avidyd is part of an 
eternal mdya-sakti , but has to be removed, and furthermore it is also 
called “nonexistent” ! He shows that the Advaitin confuses non¬ 
existence with noneternity; noneternal things are removable, but not 
nonexistent ones. If the Advaitin says that avidyd = ajnana or lack of 
understanding, and is therefore nonexistent, Jayanta retorts that doubt 
and error ( viparyaya ) are lacks of true knowledge but are nevertheless 
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existent. Furthermore, if avidya is not positive, how can it produce 
that limitation ( avaccheda) of Brahman which is called the individual 
self ( jfva ), a limitation analogous to the (positive) limitation which 
distinguishes the akasa in the pot from the dkdsa in the monastery? 

Jayanta attacks the Advaitin’s claim that avidya can lead to true 
knowledge ( vidya ). How can something nonexistent, like a sky- 
flower, be a means to anything ? The Advaitin replies that it is 
as when a configuration of lines conveys a true meaning, or as when one 
is frightened by a snake. Jayanta answers that in both cases there is 
something which has a nature (svarupa) which produces the result 
in question—in the one case that cause is the configuration of 
lines, which is what it is really regardless of what it produces; in the 
second instance what produces fright is not an unreal snake but a 
judgment that a snake is present—a judgment which, though false, 
has a nature as an entity in its own right. 

A final jibe against the Advaitin: if there is only one self, why 
is it that when one is freed all are not freed ? The Advaitin is made 
to respond that it is just as when in the same body a foot may be aching 
while the head is healthy. Jayanta retorts that in the case of the body 
there is a delimiting factor distinguishing foot from head, etc. Is 
there such a delimiting factor in Brahman ? 

195. (E99-102) Next Jayanta turns to the Grammarians, who 

hold the view of sabdadvaita, according to which everything in the world 
is a vivarta or manifestation of word (. fabda ). Against this Jayanta 
poses several arguments : (1) We see that people can distinguish and 
assimilate things without knowing the words for those things. (2) 
In learning the language from our elders we must both hear the word 
and see objects, or at least entertain an image of the object the word 
is intended to denote. (3) Pronouns would be nonsense unless there 
were objects for them to refer to. (4) Kumarila is quoted as arguing 
that our conception of an object remains the same after we have lear¬ 
ned the word for it as it was before; what is added is the conception 
of the thing’s being a name-bearer. 

The Grammarian holds that the relation between word and ob¬ 
ject is one of superimposition. But this is wrong. A word is the means 
whereby we identify one of the properties of a thing which bears a 
number of properties. Words are one kind of thing, objects another, 
and judgments still another. And why does the Grammarian need the 
doctrine of superimposition, since according to him object judgment, 
and Word are nondifferent ? Words light up objects in a manner 
similar to that in which sense organs light up objects. 

In any case, superimposition is impossible in the case of words. 
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For superimposition occurs either in the manner of shell-silver, be¬ 
cause of similarity, or in the manner of a colored object reflected by a 
crystal and appearing somewhere else. In either case both items 
must have distinct natures of their own. But in the Grammarian 
interpretation the object (Brahman) is formless and words have form. 
Thus they certainly cannot be thought similar. Nor can it be like the 
reflection through a crystal, since while the reflection and the original 
object are grasped by the same sense, a word and its object are not 
grasped by the same sense. 

Jayanta next takes up the Grammarian’s claim that the relation 
between words and the world is one of vivarta . Jayanta evidently 
feels that the relation of vivarta is capable of more than one interpre¬ 
tation. Interpreting it first as transformation ( parinama —as e.g. 
milk into curds) he points out that adoption of this relation defeats 
monism. On the other hand, if vivarta refers to a magical relation 
of unreal appearances to their ground then this has been previously 
disproved, at the point when the reality of external objects was demon¬ 
strated. Further arguments recapitulate the attack on Advaita. 

196. (E103-10) In this section Jayanta expounds the Vijnana- 

vada view of “self” (or “no-seif”) and then proceeds to refute it. We 
summarize here some of Jayanta’s points in rebuttal. 

Vijnanavada holds that the cognizer and what is cognized are 
not distinct. The appearance ( avabhasa ) of the content of awareness 
is the same as the appearance of the consciousness itself. If there were 
independent external unconscious {jada ) objects which cognition 
grasped, they could not in any case be known, since only what is of 
the nature of illumination ( prakasa ) can appear (avabhasitum). And 
this illumination must be without form ( nirakara ); if it had form it 
would be unconscious and unable to appear. 

Jayanta agrees that illumination is without form, but reasons 
that it is precisely the form of the external object which distinguishes 
the content of one consciousness from another. To be sure, we some¬ 
times grasp illumination itself as content of consciousness, but only 
grasped illumination becomes content. Thus what is called “form” 
is the grasped content, what is called “illuminating” is the conscious¬ 
ness or judgment which grasps the content. The object needs no 
further illumination to become content of an illuminating. 

The Vijnanavadin tries in several ways to establish that a judg¬ 
ment must itself be grasped in order that its content be cognized. 
Jayanta criticizes some of his arguments as confusions deriving from 
language. The Vijnanavadin says that the eye requires a judgment 
to see an object, just as it requires a candle to illuminate the objects 
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in a dark room. But the analogy breaks down. A judgment does 
not illuminate in the same sense that a candle illuminates. Ex hypo - 
thesi the eye does not light up the object like a candle (for that is the 
Nyaya view); nor does the candle perform an act of grasping like 
the eye. Jayanta doubts that anything is ever known as illuminating 
both itself and other things. The Vijnanavadin asserts, on the con¬ 
trary, that judgments, words, and candles all share this interesting 
property. Jayanta shows that each of the three require different 
kinds of causal conditions for self-illuminating and object illumination, 
so that the property supposedly shared turns out to be the result of 
conflating different properties. 

Another argument adduced by Vijnanavada is that we must 
grasp our cognition (in addition to its content) at the moment of its 
arising, since there is nothing to prevent our doing so, and since we 
later recall having cognized. As to the first, says Jayanta, it is not a 
matter of an obstruction preventing; rather, grasping of our cogniz¬ 
ing requires a certain collection of causal conditions ( sdmagri ) which, 
in the case in question, presumably is not present. As for memory, 
we do not usually recall that we grasped our cognizing, but rather that 
we cognized an object without having been aware of doing so. 

197. (Ell0-16) Jayanta moves onto deal with asatkhyati , 
the view of the Madhyamika Buddhists, and atmakhydti , 
the view of the Vijnanavadins, concerning erroneous cognition. He 
says he has already refuted the Mlmaipsa akhyativada view, and he 
himself espouses the view of vip ant akhyativada , that in erroneous 
judgment we cognize something which actually exists but not at the 
time and place it is seen to. 

In treating atmakhydti Jayanta clarifies the differences between 
the Vijnanavadin’s vasana and the “trace 55 ( samskara) of the Nyaya. 
He also vigorously criticizes the hypothesis of the alayavijhdna as a 
locus for vdsandSy arguing that if the alayavijhdna is not momentary this 
contradicts Buddhism, and if it is, what guarantees that subsequent 
vasanas spring up perpetuating their kind ? 

The treatment of asatkhyati presents the Madhyamika as essen¬ 
tially recapitulating arguments already refuted in the foregoing. 

198. (El 17-25) This section takes up the subject of doubt . 
Two lines of interpretation of the sutra on doubt are reviewed, one 
credited to some acaryas . The explanation of the acaryas involves 
using the avrtti method, reading the one sutra several ways to get the 
several kinds of doubt out of them which Vatsyayana finds there. 
The other method construes doubt as essentially a matter of appre¬ 
hending contradictory attributes ; this line of thought dismisses 
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as unprofitable the efforts of the deary as to find a definitive list of causal 
factors productive of doubt. Jayanta refuses to prefer one of these 
interpretations to the other. 

An example of a doubtful judgment is offered. It goes as 
follows: “sound is either a substance or a quality. 55 The doubt arises 
because a special condition of sound is that it is produced from dis¬ 
junction, and the puzzle there is whether being produced by dis¬ 
junction is always resident in a quality or not. Some say there is a 
kind of disjunction which is itself produced from disjunction; if, so 
how can being-produced-by-disjunction be a peculiar quality of sound, 
since it also qualifies disjunction ? Two sorts of replies to this source 
of doubt are offered. (1) It is not being-produced-by-disjunc¬ 
tion simpliciter which is the specific quality of sound, but rather the 
particular kind of that property which arises when the inherence cause 
(of sound) is disjoined. (2) The other sort of reply denies the 
existence of anything described by “disjunction-produced-from-dis- 
junction. 55 A disjunction, according to the proponent of this view, 
can only be followed by a motion which produces a contact, not 
another disjunction. Some even go so far along these lines as to deny 
that disjunction can be produced from motions at all, in opposition 
to the views of the deary as. Again, Jayanta remains noncommittal 
on the issues here. 

199. (El25-26) Following Vatsyayana Jayanta treats prayo- 
jana in a hedonistic vein : Purposes are of two sorts; Primary ( mukhya) 
and secondary ( gauna ). The primary purposes are obtaining plea¬ 
sure and preventing frustration Secondary purposes are those things 
which provide the means for accomplishing the primary purposes. 

Objection *. A purpose cannot initiate human action, since it is 
neither existent nor nonexistent. If it is existent one needs initiate 
no action to obtain it; if it is not existent it cannot be obtained. 
Answer : Purpose is an initiator of action when it is entertained as the 
content of a judgment. In that role it is what comes to a judger as 
that which is to be obtained. 

200. (E126-27) This section treats of the examples. 

201. (E127-30) Taking up the puzzle about the fourth kind 
of tenet, Jayanta quotes from a previous commentator with whom he 
disagrees and then offers his own explanation, which is that this kind 
of tenet occurs when one argues in the following way : 6 ‘let sound be a 
substance; nevertheless, I shall proceed to prove the impermanence of 
sound as follows, 5 * or “there may be reasons to think that sound is 
a substance; despite that. 55 I.e., it is the concession one makes to one’s 
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opponent which in English we sometimes refer to as 4 Tor the sake of 
the argument.” 

202. (130-44) This section concerns the members of the argu¬ 

ment form. The general purpose of the five members is shown to be 
inference for another. An objector thinks there is no such thing as 
inference for another, since the listener infers fire not from the smoke 
spoken of by the speaker but from the speaker’s words. The justice 
of this complaint is admitted by Jayanta, but he points out that the 
speaker intends the hearer to draw the appropriate inferences from his 
words, so that from the speaker’s point of view his judgments are 
“inference for another.” 

Treatment of the five members follows well-established channels. 
Jayanta refutes the five additional members ( jijmsa , samsaya , sakya- 
prapti, prayojana, and samsaya-paryudasa). He spends a lengthy passage 
discussing whether a definition of a member (e.g., “the hypothesis 
is the setting-forth of what is to be proved”) should be construed 
regularly in an “exclusive” ( avadharana ) sense (so that the definition 
would be 4 The hypothesis is the setting-forth of what is to be proved 
alone, and nothing else”). Since ordinary assertions are not nece¬ 
ssarily to be construed in this fashion, Jayanta sees no reason to 
construe these definitions in this way either. 

Jayanta mentions a number of “fallacies of the hypothesis” 
(paksabhasa) , and indicates that these and the so-called “fallacies of 
the example” are all in fact properly classed as fallacies of the hetu. 

A discussion follows of sutra 1.1.34 explaining the hetu term. 
Two alternative readings are distinguished and elaborately reviewed. 
The first creates difficulties because of the Naiyayikas’ desire to 
exclude “only-positive” ( kevalanvayin ) inference while admitting 
“only-negative” ( kevalavyatirekin ) inference, although perhaps this 
reading can be construed so as to overcome the difficulties. The 
second reading, which takes this sutra to answer a doubt as to whether 
the hetu is dependent on the sadhya rather than the reverse, is the one 
preferred by Jayanta. 

Several passages are devoted to attacks on, and defense of, the 
viability of only-negative inferences. The general line of attack is to 
the effect that by allowing only-negative inferences one allows just 
about anything to be proved— since for most any sadhya and hetu 
one can find some class which falls outside both. Jayanta’s defense 
is that only-negative inferences are only acceptable when some pecu¬ 
liarity in the classes constituting the sadhya and hetu makes it impossible 
—say, for example, that the members of one of the classes are be¬ 
yond perceptibility, so that no individual can be perceived common 
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to both sddhya and hetu. It is only when some such special condition 
is responsible for the absence of a sapak$a that only-negative inference 
is allowable. 

The difference between a dr$tanta or example and the third 
member ( udaharana , but sometimes rendered likewise as * ‘example”) 
of an argument is that whereas the dr$tanta is defined (in sutra 
1.1.25) as something accepted by both parties in a discussion as exhi¬ 
biting the features of sddhya and hetu , the udaharana is defined as the 
adducing of something which actually does (whatever anyone thinks) 
exhibit the features of sddhya and hetu , as well as something which 
actually does lack the features of both, adducings which are for the 
purpose of demonstrating a conclusion. 

203. (E144-208) In the concluding sections covering the rest 

of the “ debate 5 5 categories Jay ant a for the most part elucidates the 
sutras without special novelty. He prefers to identify the 5 fallacies 
of the hetu under the rubrics (1) anaikdntika, (2) viruddha , (3) satprati - 
paksa , (4) asiddha, (5) badhita. 

NYAYAKALIKA 

There has been a great deal of confusion over this work. Ganga- 
natha Jha held that it is Jayanta’s abstract summary of Nyaya views 
on the 16 categories. 15 Umesh MiSra also accepts Jayanta 5 s author¬ 
ship, but says it is a “very brief explanatory commentary on the first 
sutra of the JVyayasutras .” 16 It is described frequently as a summary 
of the Nyayamanjari , perhaps by Jayanta or one of his pupils. On the 
other hand, Gopinath Kaviraj points out that the Jain writer Guna- 
ratna cites a “Nyayakalika 55 as a commentary on Bhasarvajna’s 
Nyayasara . 17 

Rather than give a summary, under the circumstances we give 
here a short essay written for this volume by Janakivallabha 
Bhattacharya of the University of Calcutta, in which he considers 
the evidence for and against Jayanta 5 s authorship of the work: 

Jayanta is the author of Nyayakalika. We cannot advance proof 
positive to establish the identity of its author Jayanta and Jayanta 
Bhatta. The book is not a synopsis of Jayanta 5 s Nydyamahjari. 

The salutation to Siva at the beginning of the work speaks in 
favor of the identity of Jayanta with Jayanta Bhatta, who displays 
great reverence for Siva. If Nyayakalika is the work of Jayanta Bhatta 
it must be his earliest work. It contains reference neither to his 
personal life nor to his family nor to contemporary events. 

A point may be raised against the said identity of Jayanta with 
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Jayanta Bhatta. Jayanta Bhatta is a great critic of the Buddhists. 
This Jayanta, the author of Nydyakalika , departs from the traditional 
explanation of abhyupagama siddhanta (one of the kinds of tenets) and 
follows the Buddhist interpretation of the term. The explanation of 
the term is as follows: “Apariksito api kascid artho buddhyatiSaya- 
cikhyaparyisaya praudhavadibhistathetyabhyupagamyamanoabhyu- 
pagamasiddhantah” (, Nydyakalika , p. 9). Translation: “The 
uncritical popular tenet is accepted in order to demonstrate the 
superiority of one’s own intellect.” 

Nydyakalika refers to another interesting hypothesis. The self 
is not directly known. Our self-consciousness refers to our body. 
The self is known by inference (, Nydyakalika , p. 5). 

Another point may be put forward against the identity of the two 
Jayantas. Jayanta Bhatta’s favorite hypothesis is that the collection 
of all conditions is the cause par excellence. This Jayanta, the author 
of Nydyakalika , makes no mention of it. 

There are two or three points in favor of the identity of the two 
Jayantas. (1) The explanation of tarka in Nydyakalika and Nydya- 
manjari is almost the same. (2) The catholicity of spirit of Jayanta is 
noticed in the remarks “Rsyaryamlecchasadharanam caitad apta- 
laksanam”—“the definition of trustworthy person is equally appli¬ 
cable to sages, the cultured, and the uncultured” (, Nydyakalika , p.3). 
(3) The invariable concomitance which holds between the hetu and the 
sadhya is discovered by an act of inner perception with the aid of 
sensuous perception. 

The stamp of Jayanta Bhatta is faintly noticed in the Nyaya - 
kalikd . It really is a “bud of logic.” It is a primer of Gautama’s 
logic meant for the young learners. Thus the title of the book seems 
to be very apt. 

It deals with the sixteen topics of logic mentioned in Gautama’s 
Nyayasutras . Evidence of Jayanta Bhatta’s mature thought is cons¬ 
picuous by its absence in this work. Had it not been Jayanta Bhatta’s 
work it would not have been preserved. 

The importance of this book lies in the fact that it helps us in 
understanding the frame of Jayanta’s mind and also the gradual 
unfolding of his intellectual powers. 

17. THE NYAYARATNAKARA 

Gopinath Kaviraj 1 remarks that there was an old work called 
“Nyayaratna” on which Vacaspati Misra is reputed to have written 
a commentary. The work is lost, and we know nothing of it. 



